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BANISHED. 


More than two thousand miles away to the | leper. 


most as far indeed as London is from Boston, lies 
the strangest, the most perfectly beautiful, yet | 
earth. 

Almost in the centre of the boundless 
Balboa Seas, eight little islands start up sud- 
denly out of the vast world of waters, and 
reach in some cases above the clouds. 

The mountains are covered in everlasting 
snow. The valleys are a paradise of flowers, 
of fruit, of beautiful birds, cool, sweet waters 
and tall, refreshing palms. 

You can stand in the snow on the summit 
of Mauna Loa and see the bread-fruit grow 
far below, yet almost at your feet. As your 
ship glides over the peaceful waters far away 
at sea, you can sometimes read by the mid- 
night fire of a great volcano. 

What a world of waters' How far away 
from all the trouble and tumult of the busy 
world lies this little kingdom of less than one 
hundred thousand souls! It is more than 
two thousand miles to their nearest neighbor. 

Yet at one time more than three hundred 
whalers touched here every year. Mission- 
aries came from distant nations, and the 
islands were populous and full of promise. 
Now the whale-ships come no more. Month- 
ly steamers touch here on their way further 
on around the globe, and the islands have 
become Christianized and cultured. 

These islands, called the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, or more properly, the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, are to-day in some respects in ad- 
vance of other civilized cuuntries, and I wish 
to emphasize the fact. I assert that there is 
hardly among the natives, a man, woman, 
or child of sufficient age, in all these isl- 
ands that cannot read and write, at least in 
the native tongue. In no other part of this 
globe can you find a people who are so uni- 
versally educated. 

And yet this little kingdom in the sea, 
with all its beauty, its seeming prosperity, 
its peace, and the gentleness of its patient 
people, is slowly, but certainly, passing 
away. 

The natives. are very cleanly, and not at 
all indolent when compared to natives of 
their latitude in other lands. They are not 
a poor people by any means. This little 
Government of less than one hundred thous- 
and people, pays its king almost as much 
money as we pay our President. Indeed, 
with the revenues from the royal lands, he 
receives almost twice as much. 

And now I come to speak of the awful 
blight that hovers shadow -like over this 
mildly beautiful little world in the sea. That 
is the leprosy, or as they call it in their native 
tongue, Ma’i Pake,—literally translated, “the 
Chinese sickness.” 

About the year 1868 leprosy began to be so 
prevalent that the authorities of Honolulu became 
alarmed, and steps were taken to prevent, if possi- 
ble, the spread of the loathsome disease. 

The west portion of the Island of Molokai was 
Set apart for lepers, and all who had the disease 
were ordered to surrender themselves to the au- 
thorities that they might be taken to this district, 
there to pass the remainder of their lives. 

This portion of the island is cut off from the | 
other portion by impassable mountains, and as it 
can only be reached by the sea, it is impossible 
tor any one to ever reach them or escape from 
them except by vessel. The Government ship 
touches there three times every week, and brings 
rations of beef, etc., for the dwellers there. 

There are now about two thousand of these 
hopeless and heart-broken people there, waiting 
slow, but certain, death. Some of them are 
mere babies taken from their mothers’ arms; 
Some are newly-married brides; some are brave 
and cultured young men, only last year full of 
heart and of hope. 

The first Governor of the leper settlement, Mr. 
William Ragsdale, was at one time reckoned the 
most brilliant young man in all these islands. 
He was a most accomplished scholar, a good 
lawyer and an eloquent debater. He stood very 
near the head of the Government, and was uni- 
Versally respected, 








One day he found a finger had grown numb. 


| Then another finger lost the sense of feeling, and | heartrending indeed. The islanders are an affec- 
| the awful truth burst upon him that he was a|tionate people; and it is more than ordinarily 
He wore | hard for them to give up those they love. Mothers 
west, or rather south-west, of San Francisco, al- gloves, and for a time tried to conceal the hideous | try to conceal their little ones who are diseased in 
truth. But at last, heart-broken and hopeless, he | their homes, up in the rocks, or ont in the cattle- 
went to the authorities and confessed himself a | fields by the cool running water. 
saddest little kingdom in all the circuit of this | leper. He was appointed Governor of the un-| later they must give them up and see them sail 


His fingers began to decay. 


The separation of families here is sometimes 


But sooner or 








BANISHED. 


happy settlement, and sent forever from the scene 
of his achievements to die. 

He was of English descent, and I am told was 
loved and looked up to in his melancholy little 
kingdom of exiles, as much as he was at home. 

Two more names I will mention before pro- 
ceeding with my story. The first is that of a 
Catholic priest, Father Damiens. This good 
man, seeing there was no priest or spiritual ad- 
viser of any kind among the two thousand lep- 
ers, voluntarily chose to go there and live and die 
with these poor, unfortunate outcasts. 

He was in good health, cultured, and loved by 
those who knew him. But he saw a duty before 
him. He set his face for it, knowing that if his 
feet once touched this spot, there was no turning 
back for him any more this side of a leper’s grave. 
Yet he calmly, bravely, went to his work. Oh, 
there are true and good men who can give them- 
selves for others in this world! 

The third and last man I shall mention before 
going on with my narrative, is Dr. Emerson. He 
is a man of great culture and capacity, and a 
graduate of one of our first medical institutions. 

This brave man is giving up his life to an un- 
dertaking that seems impossible of achievement. 
His mighty task is no less than an attempt to en- 
tirely cure leprosy. When we consider that lep- 
rosy has been considered incurable in all the ages 
past, we may conceive something of the utterly 
forlorn hope that must sometimes keep company 
with this brave man, ; 





away forever to the dreaded island. There is no! 
possibility of escaping detection sooner or later. 

A little way back from the sea above Honolulu, 
lived two families in one house. They had a little 
banana plantation not far away, kept some cows 
and pigs, and were apparently the happiest peo- 
ple in the world. There were six children, four 
girls and two boys. The two youngest were 
cousins, though the whole half-dozen were like 
brothers and sisters. They were fond of dancing, 
and often gave little parties in their little thatched 
house under the trees, by the dusty roadside. It 
was at one of these parties that I first came to 
know the beautiful little girl, the pet of the house. 

Not knowing how, or rather not caring to learn 
to dance their monotonous yet graceful evolu- 
tions, I sat back against the wall and looked on. 

By-and-by this girl came with her brother, 
a few years older than herself, and stood near 
where I sat looking at the dancers. 

I soon had them both between my knees. She 
was quiet and said but little, now and then steal- 
ing a glance at me from out of her great lustrous 
eyes. 

She had one of her hands in a sling, and the boy 
proceeded to tell me that she had fallen from 
a horse and broken her wrist. The girl said 
nothing, but only lifted her sad eyes to mine and 
sighed and stole away. 

l asked the brother if he and his sister were 
fond of horses, He answered that they were | 
very fond of riding, and that they had several | 








ponies, besides two wonderful big black dogs that 
were very fond of the water. 

The boy soon disappeared also, and I saw 
neither of them for some months. They had left 
the neighborhood of Honolulu, and were living in 
seclusion with their father, who seemed to bea 
man of some means, in a remote part of the isl- 
and, when I by accident ran across him. 

He came to our camp where I was stopping 
with some American friends. But he seemed 
to have forgotten his former hospitality, and 
did not invite me to visit him. 

One day I met my two little friends riding 
down on the beach in the shadow of a steep 
mountain. How beautiful the little girl was 
now! Iwas certain I had never seen any- 
thing so lovely before, and threw out my 
hands to her with delight. 

The same sweet, sad smile, the sigh, and 
the far-away look. She slowly lifted her 
hand that was half-hidden in the thick mane 
of the pony, and 1 saw that it was ban- 
daged; and I knew my little friend was 
doomed. 

Her father and brother were hiding away 
with her here, hoping to keep her a little 
while yet to themselves, even at the risk of 
their own lives. 

It had been whispered at Honolulu that 
this child was a leper, and the authorities 
were soon made aware of the fact. <A leper 
cannot long remain concealed. The child’s 
banishment was only a question of time, 
and her heart-broken father comprehended 
this very well. 

After a time, some fishermen putting in at 
this remote part of the island saw the fugi- 
tives, and on returning home told where the 
missing party could be found. 

It is complimentary to these honest people, 
and to human nature, too, to chronicle the 
fact that the health officers merely dropped 
the father a note, and that he, sadly though 
promptly, obeyed it, as if it had been a sum- 
mons from the king, and returned to town 
with his fated and beautiful children. 

I next saw her at church. The little girl 
was pale and thin, but, I think, if possible, 
more beautiful than ever. Her father and 
brother were still with her. They sat close 
on either side of ber. Her hands were in 
her lap underneath her apron. 

Tam sure the Government officers seemed 
loth to take this child. She was so resigned, 
so pitiful, so strangely beautiful. It was, 
perhaps, a month after they returned to 
Honolulu, before they finally came to take 
her away from all she loved on earth forever. 

I had come to love her so and pity her so, 
that I often went up to the house from town 
to talk with her through the picket fence 
that ran along the dusty road, under the 
trees before her door. She had never gone 
to church after her return but this once: 
And now she did not go out of the door-yard. 
No friends visited the family now. And, in 
fact, 1 hardly saw any of the family any more, 
except the father and brother. They, particu- 
larly the brother, were with her all the time. 
They seemed to take no interest in anything or 
any one but her. The father seemed utterly un- 
conscious that he had any other child than this 
one little girl. 

She was cheerful enough always when I went 
up there. But over all hung the dark shadow of 
something so much more dreadful than death, 
that language stands appalled in any attempt to 
picture it. 

She told me she did not suffer any acute pain, 
only a numbness and dullness,—death in life. It 
is something to know that the senses also seem to 
grow dulled and benumbed as the body becomes 
more and more diseased. . At last the time came 
for her to be taken away. Her father and heart- 
broken brother could hold her back from that 
dreadful place no longer. 

Who would be there to receive her? What 
ghostly pans would be lifted up as she landed 
at the dreaded place, to see what new victim had 
been sent to the shores of the dead from the shores 
of the living? What would they say to his dar- 
ling tocomfort her? What could they do to con- 
sole the poor, tenderly-Joved little girl, going out 


| alone to that colony of lepers ? 


The father carried her in his arms on the ship 
and sat her down in the chair, which the little 
brother carried on his shoulder as he ran along at 
her side. 
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The officers gently tried to take her away from 
him. He would not part with her for one mo- 
ment till the plank was being drawn up from the 
shore. She said good-by mechanically. She seemed 
not to quite feel or to wholly understand how 
dreadful it was. She sat gazing out at sea as her 
father and brother said farewell and tore them- 
selves away. Her eyes were quite dry. 

Let us hope for her heart’s sake that the good 
God had made it numb and incapable of feeling 
all that her father and brother felt. And yet I had 
a half suspicion, as she held her face still and 
steadily to the sea, that she was only assuming 
not to feel, in order that they might not suffer so 
much. 

The ship turned around as it swung out to sea, 
and she was hidden from view for a while as she 
sat in her little chair on deck. Then we saw her 
once more, and for the last time. Her little muf- 
fled hand came up, and she turned her face down 
and in against the back of the chair, and did not 
move any more. 

The father held his hands hard together and 
stood looking long and silently after the ship, 
while his little boy clutched his coat, buried his 
face in it and wept as if his heart would break. 

“Oh, if I could only have buried her in the 
ground! Oh, if I could only have kept her here 
till I died! I will not, I cannot stay here. I will 
go and die with my little girl,” murmured the 
poor man, as he at last left the wharf and wan- 
dered on up toward his home. 

The little brother still clutched his coat and ran 
alongside of his father sobbing at every step. 

Soon after this the father, in the hope of find- 
ing some relief, took service under the Govern- 
ment and went off on a mission somewhere, and 
I saw him no more for years. 

But in a few days after the ship sailed away for 
the leper colony, I went up to see the boy. What 
was my horror to find that he, too, had a hand 
bandaged! He seemed disinclined to talk, and I 
went away, leaving him trying to amuse himself 
with the two big black dogs in the back yard by 
a pond of water. I saw him, I think, only twice 
after that. The first time very soon, but he seemed 
to be nursing a grief too great for words; and I 
did not venture to talk to him about his sister. 

It is said that he reported himself to the Gov- 
ernment as a leper, and by some means he was 
enabled to leave on the same ship on which his 
sister had gone. 

You can well imagine the meeting of brother 
and sister in that strange place. These gentle 
islanders are great letter-writers, and you may be 
sure she knew of his coming. ‘ 

I called up at the housve the day before he was 
to sail for the colony. I had never seen him look- 
ing so well. He was in better spirits than he had 
been since his sister had been taken from him, 
and for the first time he talked to me freely. He 
was going to take the two big dogs with him. 
This he told me with infinite glee, and brought in 
the dogs from the back yard and showed me how 
he would couple them together, so that they would 
not leap from the ship and swim back to shore. 
And I admit that I almost cried with delight with 
him, to think how happy she would be to see the 
great strong, panting, red-mouthed dogs once 
more, and ride on their backs with her brother. 

I did not see him sail away. The departure of 
his little sister had been quite enough for me. 
And then I never absolutely loved him as I loved 
her. 

After about five years of wandering through 
the world, I met the father of these children in 
San Francisco, whither he had now been sent in 
the service of his Government, and I eagerly 
asked about his children in the leper colony. 

“Dead!” 

“Fes.” 

“They were drowned. You see he was all right, 
but” 

“What! He allright? He not a leper?” 

“No, my friend. No more a leper than you or 
I. I did not know what he was doing, for I wasn’t 
there. But I know now. It is supposed that he 
was trying to steal his sister away by some float- 
ing contrivance he had made, and both were 
drowned, and their faithful dogs withthem. Ah! 
but they were good children, and may the good 
Lord keep them, where disease can never come, 
with Him forever.” JOACHIM MILLER. 
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“ENFORCED LABOR.” 

Readers who keep themselves posted on Egyp- 
tian affairs will frequently notice the expression 
“enforced labor,” in connection with the accom- 
plishment of certain public works, such as canals 
and entrenchments; but few are aware how re- 
volting is this method of exacting labor to every 
feeling of justice and humanity. 

When any public work is to be done it has been 
the practice for a company of Egyptian soldiers 
to march into a village and pick out all the able- 
bodied men, and when they have secured as many 
as they think needful for the purpose, they are 
marched off at the point of the bayonet and set to 
work. 

These laborers not only receive no pay what- 
ever, but they are expected to provide themselves 
with food and implements. The only thing the 
Government allows them is water. The food, 
which consists of a little rice, is supplied by the 
female members of the laborer’s family; and if 
they have no one to supply it, they starve. 

In this horribly cruel manner, the poor Egyp- 





tian people have been oppressed by their rulers 


The church bells rang furiously. Everybody | 


were the nine men, every one of them alive and 


from the earliest times of which we have any | left their dinners—it was about one o’clock—and | shouting, Teddy leading the van. 


record. 


ran to the streets. The crowd emptied itself from 


They had reached the mouth of the opening and 


In this way, doubtless, the great pyramids | the court-house, and judge, lawyers and jury left | had dragged each other through, and had time to 
themselves were erected. In this way, Arabi Pa- | the prisoner and constable in the dock, and joined | come down from Pressley’s Hills before the second 


sha dug his entrenchments and constructed his | 
fortifications. If the result of the late war in | 


the throng rushing down the river road. | 
The community was small. Everybody knew | 


explosion. 


There was a town-meeting that night. It was a 


Egypt will only be to revolutionize this system, | these thirty men. Their wives and children were | gathering which would seem queer and old-fash- 
and cause the poor laborer to have a just recom- | gathered at the mouth of the pit. They all be- | ioned enough, now-a-days. 


pense for his toil, it will have accomplished some- 


| longed to Father Ryan’s flock, but Mr. Knox, the | 


There was a great table set in the town hall, 


thing for humanity, and justified, to some extent, | Methodist parson, and Doctor Floyd, the Epis- | and every housewife sent something to be eaten, 


the rather doubtful cause of hostilities. 
Cer ee aes 
NOT HIS WAY. 


Only the bird can rest upon the deep, 
nd sleep upon the wave, 
And dream its peaceful dreams where wild winds 


sweep. 
And sweet the God who gave 
The birds a rest-place on the restless sea — 
But this, my heart, is not His way with thee. 


For the Companion. 


TEDDY. 


In 1853 we lived in one of the hill-towns on the 
upper Ohio. It was a dingy, disheartening place. 
The streets along the river were lined with glass 
and steel mills, and the hills walling in the back 
of the town were honeycombed with coal-mines. 
The air was heavy with the rolling bituminous 
smoke, and the low brick houses were streaked 
with soot. 

It was as commonplace and ignoble a spot, per- 
haps, as any in which men work and live. Yet 
there, as everywhere else, heroic deeds were sim- 
ply and unconsciously done. ‘“Epaminondas did 
not need Olympus to help him to die, nor the Syr- 
ian sunshine.” 

One little incident of our life there may be 
worth telling. 

Honor Neal was a plump, merry little Irish 
widow, who worked early and late as a washer- 
woman, to support herself and her son. 

One day Mrs. Sprout, one of her employers,—a 
lady who controlled her own family so well that 
she had time to manage the affairs of all her 
neighbors,—stopped her at the gate. 

“Honor, it is high time that great boy of yours 
was put to some regular employment. He can- 
not spend all his life carrying baskets of clothes.” 

“Indade, an’ that’s thrue. An’ he’s got the 
foine head on him, Teddy has! But he seems to 
be dull in the use of his hands, mem.” 

“Lazy,eh? Has he had any schooling ?” 

“Och, he has that same! Father Ryan, he saw 
the foine head he had, an’ tuk him in the parish 
school, to make a praste of him. But he was 
dull at the Latin an’ he sint him home.” 

“He’s good for nothing, then ?” 

“Indade, mem, an’ it’s he has the great taste for 
spiders an’ bugs. He has a big collection.” 

“Send him here, to-night. I’ll get my husband 
to put him to work in the store. He ought to be 
earning something instead of spending his time in 
the fields gathering bugs.” 

But Teddy proved as dull at weighing sugar or 
measuring molasses as he was at Latin. He 
knew every cranny and hiding-place in the hills 
within ten miles, but he never could find the 
starch or tape-measure in the shop. He could 
tell you the color and habits of every bird, fish or 
moth in the woods, but he stared vacantly at cus- 
tomers across the counter, when they asked for 
‘Lone Jack,’ or “Nigger head.” 

In a fortnight he had an empty corner of the 
shop filled with his bottles of snakes, or sheets of 
beetles and butterflies. Did an old woman want 
balm, or a balsam apple, Teddy was eager to run 
to the hills if his employer would allow him to 
go. He was the guide for many of the berrying- 
parties which the young folks started during the 
summer. Everybody, in fact, liked the slow- 
spoken, gentle lad, whose big gray eyes stared 
absently at them everywhere but in the woods, 
where he became a boy, keen and alert. 

But in September Mr. Sprout discharged him; 
as utterly worthless for shop-work. A week later 
I met his mother. 

“Ts it Teddy ? Och an’ he’s fixed for life, now! 
Mrs. Sprout she got the boss av the Fenton coal- 
mine to take him on thrial. It’s a foine place, 
she says, an’ he’ll make good wages.” 

Poor Ted, shut up in a coal-pit! He seemed to 
me to be born for a life in the woods, as much as 
a deer, or fox, or any other wild creature. 

When the fall came we used to beg tor Teddy 
to be freed from his grimy black prison for a day, 
to go with us to the woods; but to no purpose. 
His mother said he had “got down to stiddy work, 
an’ was done wid runnin’ wild like a ground- 
squirrel.” 

I met him once at nightfall, creeping home,— 
thin and stooped, his eyes looking big and wild in 
the black mass of coal-dust that covered his face 
and clothes. 

There had recently been some accidents in the 
neighboring mines from the caving in of a shaft. 

“Take care of yourself, Teddy,” I said. “I 
wish you were out of that pit.” 

Teddy’s eyes twinkled in the black. “TI kin git 
out avy that pit any minute I plaze,” he said, low- 
ering his voice. “I found a crack back of Press- 
ley’s Hills a year ago. It’s a hole ladin’ into the 
mine. Nothin’ kin happen to me in there.” 

The very next day there was an alarm through 
the town. There had been an explosion in Fen- 
ton’s mine, and thirty men were buried. Wheth- 
er they were living or dead nobody knew. 





| sent him there. 


| passage is. 


| copalian, were busy as he, quieting and cheering | 


them. 

Honor was sitting on the bank; not crying like | 
the others. Her round red face looked pinched | 
and drawn. A basket of newly-ironed clothes 
stood beside her, for she had been on her way 
home with them when the dull report of the 
explosion was heard. Mrs. Sprout was near 
her, sobbing and talking loudly. 

“Teddy’s in there,” she cried, as Icame up. “J 
I wish I had left him at home. 
It’s always my luck when I do the best I can to 
help people!” 

At that moment there was a shout from the 
men at work at the mouth of the mine, and some 
twenty of the miners emerged from the mouth of 
the pit, stunned and terrified by the explosion, 
but otherwise unhurt. Teddy was not among 
them. 

‘Where are the other men?” demanded Father 
Ryan, as soon as he could make himsclf heard. 

“Where’s Teddy Neal?” cried Mrs. Sprout, 
catching the foreman by the shoulder and pushing 
his sobbing wife aside. 

“They were in a back passage behind the heap | 
of slate made by the explosion. We were this 
side of it,” he answered. ‘Ted was with us, an’— 
an’”—— 

He looked uneasily at Honor, who had come 
up to him and was staring into his face with her 
lips open. They moved to ask a question, but 
she could not make a sound. 

“Where is the boy?” said Mrs. Sprout, impa- 
tiently. 

“He turned back to goto them. I could not 
help it!” he exclaimed, appealing to Doctor 
Floyd. ‘He would have it that he knew a way out 
of the back of the mine; and that if it were open, 
he could guide the men through it.” 

“How did he get to them ?” 

“There was acrack at the top of the heap of 
slate, and he’s such a lean little chap he wrig- 
gled through, with our pushing him behind.” 

“You pushed him to his death!” Mrs. Sprout 
screamed. And then a sudden silence fell on the 
crowd. 

Every man and woman there understood that 
the boy had not five chances in ten for life, when 
he crawled into the blackness of the walled up 
pit to save his fellow-workmen, and that he had 
deliberately taken the risk. 

Father Ryan said something to the foreman, 
carefully lowering his voice, that Honor might not 
hear, of “‘fire-damp.” 

“So I told the boy, your reverence. But he 
was determined to go. I could not stop him.” 

There was nothing for us to do but to wait. 
The men were in the heart of the hill, which 
rose before us quiet in the warm sunshine, with 
its black seams yawning through the grass and 
weeds. It was impossible now toreach them. If 
alive, they doubtless were struggling through the 





back passages of the mine towards the outlet which 
Teddy had found, or thought he bad found. Ev- 
ery man of the crowd believed the boy to be mis- 
taken. It was not likely that such an opening 
could exist, and no miner ever have discovered it. 
Bat nobody had the heart to hint a doubt with 
Honor and the wives and mothers of the buried 
men to hear it. 

So the crowd waited; whispering to each other, 
listening with bated breath for some sound from 
within,—a cry,—a muffied knocking which should 
show that the buried men still lived. 

As long as there was a chance of their escape 
by any back passage, however slight, the men 
feared to begin work on the heap of fallen slate 
at the mouth of the pit, as any concussion might 
bring down masses of earth from the roof of the 
the chambers, already loosened by the explosion. 

Honor came upto the Methodist parson. “How | 
long will it take Teddy to bring them out, sirr ?” 

The good old man avoided her eye. ‘That de- 
pends on—well, really, I don’t know where the 
Now, my poor soul, let us trust in 
God. He will take care of Teddy in the pit just as 
well as if he were here beside you.” 

“But I want him beside me, sirr. The Lord’s 
always left Teddy to me to take care of. I want 
him, sirr. I want me little b’y.” 

Mr. Knox began to speak, but his voice failed. 
He shook his head and turned away. I saw that 
he had but little hope. 


| away from the cabin and was lost. 


| went. 





At that moment a dull rumbling was heard. 
Every man looked at his neighbor. One of the 
miners muttered “fire-damp,” which is another 
name for death, in these pits; but the others were 
silent. 

Then came a sound like thunder and a heavy 
crash. There had been another explosion, and | 
the roof of the main chamber had probably fall- 
en. Shrieks of despair went up from the women. 

“Tt’s all over!” said Father Ryan. 

“Look at him!” cried Honor, wildly, pointing 
down the road. “Me b’y! Teddy!” 


There, coming up the road, black as negroes, , 


from Mrs. Judge Larkin’s frosted cake, to poor 
Honor’s loaf of bread; and rich and poor came, 
the miners and their wives in their Sunday 
clothes, to shake hands and rejoice together. 

The Methodist and Presbyterian clergymen of- 
fered prayer, and Father Ryan and Judge Lar- 
kins made speeches, and there were plenty of 
jokes and laughing and kindly feeling. 

But most of the glory of the occasion fell to Ted- 
dy’s share. In his speech welcoming the compa- 
ny, Judge Larkins mentioned him as a boy worth 
nothing in a shop, or a school, and only showing 
ability in a mine by getting out of it. 

He proposed, therefore, that a subscription be 
raised in the town, to enable Teddy to follow his 
vocation of naturalist, to which he had so evident- 
ly been called. 

There was a great deal of cheering, and a large 
collection was taken up. But I suspect that the 
judge himself took Teddy’s fortunes in hand after 
that, for the collection would only keep him at 
school for a year or two. 

But after school he worked his way through 
college, coming home every vacation. The whole 
town was proud of him, and so am I, for Teddy 
is now a respected and most enthusiastic professor 
of mineralogy and botany in a large Western col- 
lege. Repecca Harpine Davis. 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion, 


LOST ON A PRAIPIE. 


No one unacquainted with the difficulties of Western 
travel can realize how hard it is to keep a straight 
course across a Kansas prairie. Grass from two fect 
to two yards high covers mile after mile with an unva- 
ried sea of green waving billows. There are no trees 
to guide the eye, no fences to restrain the steps; but 
footpaths come to notice constantly—trails made by 
Indian, buffalo or wolf, and every trail but the right one 
may be fatal to the traveller. 

A man may be lost half a mile from his home; and 
for a child, of course, the prairie is doubly dangerous. 
It is not uncommon, in western Kansas, for small chil- 
dren to wander away from home and never be seen 
again. 

Mr. Joseph Clements, a neighbor of mine, lately from 
a home on the plains of Kansas, related the following 
adventure whilo in search of a lost child, which oc- 
curred just before he left that State. 

He owned a very large and very valuable hound, 
which his two boys, Jack and Oscar, had named Row- 
dy, and which was their constant companion in all their 
hunting expeditions. They had trained him to hunt 
for them, so that by mercly letting him smell one of 
the boy’s garments he would go out and track its own- 
er at any distance from the house. 

About a mile from Mr. Clements’ home was a small 
board cabin, belonging to an industrious German and 
his wife. Mr. Clements had sometimes seen a little 
yellow-haired boy playing near the cabin. One morn- 
ing, just as his family were rising from the breakfast- 
table, the German’s wife came to the house in great 
distress. 

‘Mein Hanka! mein Hanka ist gone! Mein kint ist 
lost! Help me find Hanka! Ach! mein Gott! mein 
kint (child) ist lost!” she cried, over and over. 

The family gathered around her and learned from 
her broken words that her little boy had wandered 
He had been gone 
since daybreak, and she had no idea which way he 
Her husband was sick in bed, she said, and 
could not help her search for the child, and she had 
come to her neighbors for aid. 

Mr. Clements and his boys were, of course, eager to 
help the distracted mother, but as she had no idea 
which direction the child had taken, they hardly knew 
what course to pursue. 

“Father, I believe Rowdy could find him, if he had 
something of the child’s to smell !’’ said Oscar, eagerly. 

“IT don’t know. He has not been used to tracking 
any one but you and Jack. We can try him, though,” 
said Mr. Clements. ‘‘Get ready and come with me, and 
bring the dog.”’ - 

He told the woman that if she would take them to 
her cabin and give them one of Hanka’s socks, they 
would endeavor to find the child. She swiftly guided 
them to the rude home, where her ‘“‘man,”’ as she said, 
lay sick. 

A wagon, a plow, and several farming tools were 
scattered around. Inside was a scanty supply of house- 
hold furniture. Near the door lay a small pair of 
wooden shoes which Hanka had kicked off. Rowdy 
walked up and began to smell of the shoes, which en- 
couraged the boys greatly. 

The mother brought out a small sock, and Oscar, tak- 
ing it from her, held it for Rowdy to smell, then pointed 
off over the prairie, saying,— 

“Seck him, Rowdy! Seek him! Seek him, good dog! 
Seek him, Rowdy!” 

Rowdy smelled the little sock, wagged his tail, looked 
wistfully up in Oscar’s face, ran away a few steps, then 
came back and squatted down by his master’s side with 
a low whine, as if he wanted to understand and could 
not. 

Oscar drew the httle sock along the ground a few 
feet. Rowdy followed, smelling and whining, and when 
Oscar stopped he ran on a little ways, looking back to 
see if Oscar approved. . Seeing doubt in their faces he 
went back, repeating the action three or four times, un- 
til it seemed useless to try to make him comprehend 
what was wanted, and the poor mother'was growing 
almost frantic. 

Finally Oscar threw the little sock far from him, and 
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the dog, with a glad bound, rushed after and brought 
it proudly back, with head erect, as if he were sure 
now he had done what they wished. But at their looks 
of disappointment he dropped head and tail, and slow- 
ly started to carry the sock back to the place where he 
had picked it up. 

But as he dropped it from his mouth he stopped, 
snuffed the ground, ran this way and that a moment, 
to catch a warmer scent, then ran along slowly, with 
his nose on the ground, as if deeply interested in some- 
thing. They all followed, trembling with expectation 
and hope, which might yet be sadly disappointed ; for 
it might be only game which Rowdy had scented. 

But on he went, scenting every tuft of grass or clus- 
ter of prairie flowers, stopping an instant now and 
then, and snuffing with a long, slow breath, as if to 
make more sure that he was right, while they eagerly 
followed him. The mother was with them, in her ex- 
citement and anxiety continually asking,— 

“Will he fint mein Hanka?” 

Suddenly the dog stopped and held his nose high in 
the air, snuffing at a tall weed. ‘he mother in an in- | 
stant sprang forward with a cry, and caught a smail 
shred of calico from the bush, shouting, “It ist Hanka’s 
dress! It ist mein Hanka’s!” 

The dog startedon. For two long hours the company | 
followed him, eager, hopeful, anxious. Now the odor | 
of the trail seemed strong, and the dog sure; now it 
was faint, and he would retrace his steps, and search 
hither and thither for the scent before he found it again. 

At last, striking an old buffalo trail, they saw plainly 
in the dry dust the track of a child’s foot. 

“Tis Hanka’s sporr (trail)! ‘tis Hanka’s sporr! 
Mein kint! mein kint!” screamed the mother. And 
again ran, closely following the noble eager dog. 

Scenting a trail over dry dust was now difficult for 
the dog, but he kept on bravely, seeming almost as ex- 
cited as the mother or Oscar, who was wild with de- 
light at what his favorite was accomplishing. 

Down and up the hillocks the track led, until pres- 
ently Rowdy stopped. His whole manner changed. 
The nose was no longer placed on the ground. With 
upraised head and outstretched neck, he went straight 
on with fixed, excited gaze. 

Mr. Clements and Oscar knew that he left the track 
because he had scented the boy where he lay, but they 
dared not tell the mother, lest the child should be 
found dead, 

Iu an instant longer the dog rushed furiously for- 
ward, and they heard his joyous bark mingled with the 
sound of a child’s scream, for once a glad and welcome 
sound, which the mother echoed, shricking wildly ,— 

“Ach! mein Gott! meiu Gott! mein Hanka! Mein 
Hanka ist found! Mein kint, mein kint!” 

They were soon beside her in her almost delirious 
joy, while the dog seemed to share the general exulta- 
tion, running to the boy as he lay in his mother’s arms, 
licking his hands and face, then rushing up to Oscar 
and seeming as proud as anybody at his success. 

They carried the weary little wanderer back to the 
rude cabin, where the sick father and Jack Clement so 
anxiously waited for them. While Mr. Clement re- 
mained in the neighborhood, the German family were 
his warmest friends. But words could not express 
their admiration of Rowdy, or their grateful apprecia- 
tion of the service he had rendered them. 

MatTTiE DYER BRITTs. 








Co ieee 
For the Companion. 
PITCHING QUOITS. | 
By C. A. Stephens. | 





“GRAND QUOITS GROUND! THE OLYMPIC 
QUOIT DISKOS! 





“THe Ciassic GAME OF QUOITS AMERICANIZED. 
“Daily Trials of Skill! At 8 A. M, 12:80) 
and 4 P. M. | 

“Purely a game of skill. Matches made for any and H 
all contestants, who dare come forward. The propri- | 
etors of the grounds against all comers. } 

“Game of 25 points. Comers winning the game 
shall have dinner or supper. 

“Comers losing the game forfeit two hours’ work to | 
the proprietors. No nonsense allowed! All forfcits | 
worked off within three days.” 

More fun came from the above notice and the match- 
es which grew out of it, than from evetything else dur- 
ing the last year we were at Grace Academy. 

It was painted in great lettcrs on a large sign, 
spiked to a high post at the entrance of a little field in | 
front of the house where my three classmates, “Win,” 
“Ed” and “Vet,” boarded. 

The place was on the outskirts of the village. In the 
field there were five “courses” measured off for pitch- 
ing quoits, in the usual way, and a sixth for casting the 
Greek quoit, or diskos, with a thong. 

Quoits are, as most readers know, circular disks of 
iron, flat on one side and convex on the other, with a 
hole at the centre and a notch on the outer edge for the 
fore-finger when pitching. In the country horse-shoes 
are sometimes pitched in place of quoits, and flat pieces 
of iron; but the circular diskos, made for the purpose, 
gives far better practice. 

Quoits is, indeed, a grand old classic game of athletic 
skill, which I wonder has been made so little of by 
American youths. One of its advantages over base- 
ball lies in the fact that two, three, or four players can 
make a game, at any odd hour, without the trouble and 
waste of time incurred in collecting two “nines” of 
players. 

Tt is a “handy” game and can be set up almost any- 
where, even on a barn floor upon a wet day, with 
two spikes driven down for the ‘‘hobs.”’ It gives pre- 
cise, vigorous muscular exercise and affords good train- 
ing for the eye. 

Upon each of the five courses, which were num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, ete., the hobs were set fifty feet apart. 
The quoits used on Conrse No. 1 weighed two and a 
half pounds each. Those on No. 2 were three-pound 
quoits. Those on No. 3 weighed four pounds; -No. 4, 
five pounds, and No. 5, six pounds. 

Tt takes a muscular arm to pitch a six-pound quoit 
fifty feet with precision. Ed was the player who cham- 
pioned Course No. 5. 

The hobs were iron stakes three feet long, driven into 
the ground so as to Ieave one foot above the surface of 


| them to study hard and be at the academy the whole 


| quite liked the work, which was the clearing and 


ing the iron disk a peculiar rotary motion in the air, 
which will insure its falling front edge down on its flat 
side. 

When correctly pitched the quoit lies where it strikes, 
without rolling or bouncing, and lies, too, with its flat 
side down. 

A quoit which “flops” on its convex side is termed 
“dead,” and counts nothing if never so near the hob. 

The player, in pitching, places his right heel at the 
hob, at which he stands advancing his left foot one pace. 
When four persons are playing, two on a side, two— 
one from each side—stand at each hob and thus save 
running back and forth. 

The quoit which strikes nearest the hob counts one 
point in the game; and if both the quoits, pitched by 
one player, lie nearer than those of his opponent, they 
counttwo. Each player commonly pitches two quoits. 

A quoit which “rings’’—falls over—the hob is termed 
a “ringer,” and counts five points; and at the grounds 
Iam now describing, a quoit which stood against the 
hob was called a “hobber,” and counted three points. 

Matches were most commonly made for the three and 
four-pound quoits. The entire outfit for all six of the 
courses cost but six dollars and eighty cents. 

But if any reader supposes that Ed, Win, or Vet got 
up this quoit park merely for sport and to have a good 
time, he labors under a mistake. The most of us found 





in September, as they were going to their rooms, from 
their recitation in Sallust, they saw an odd-looking man 
looking at their sign at the bars leading into the quoit- 
field, evidently trying to make it out. 

He was a large, broad-shouldered man, apparently 
about forty years of age. Although the day was hot, 
he had on a thick fur cap, pulled down to his ears; 
and from beneath this, his yellowish, weathered hair 
hung down about a foot on his back. A dirty check- 
ered coat, a pair of brick-colored overalls and some old 
leather slippers made up the remainder of his attire. In 
short he was, as Win said, ‘‘a hard-looking customer.” 

“Young meesters,” quoth the “sawney,” “‘be this eer 
the quect-ground wheer they gi’ the dinners?” 

“Yes,” replied Vet. ‘You're looking for something 
of that sort, I suppose.” 

“A weel, agoy, I wud na mind, I wudna mind!” he 
exclaimed, with a flourish of his long arm. 

‘But there’s another side to that dinner offer, you 
see,”’ Vet remarked. 

“Sae I see! Sae I see!” replied the traveller. ‘“‘Twa 
hours’ wark.” 

“Yes, two hours’ work felling trees,” said Vet. 
“Have you got an axe?”’ 
“Na, na, I’ve na arx. 
mun need it, meesters?”’ 


But wheerfore be ye sa sure T 


» “Well, well, we can lend you an axe, if you really 








out, to our cost, what this tournament. was devised for 
before the school term was over. 

Our three friends were very anxious to finish “fitting” 
for college that year, To doso it was necessary for 


year. 

This prevented them from expeditions and expedi- 
ents for making money such as they had previously 
resorted to. Yet money was none the less necessary. 

To get over this difficulty they took a picce of work to 
do near the academy, to which they hoped to be able to 
give odd hours during the season. Not one of them 


“burning off’ of a lot of twenty acres of new land 
which a gentleman at the viilage was having prepared 
for setting out an extensive young orchard. 

The lot, as it stood, was covered with a thick growth 
of maple, birch and hemlock, which had to be felled, 
piled and burned. 

The young students were to receive thirteen dollars 
per acre for clearing. 

Though good axemen, neither Win, Vet, nor Ed par- 
ticularly liked such hard, “bony” work; and it is now 
quite evident to all their old school-fellows what that 
quoit-park was planned for. The most of us did a 
good many two-hour jobs of work on that new lot be- 
fore the season was over—a good many more than we 
got free dinners out of them, it is very safe to say. 
They had a bargain with their boarding mistress to 
furnish extra dinners or suppers at ten cents each! But 
he was a lucky boy who was able to win a dinner! 
There stood the quoit park, though, always open; a 
constant temptation for us to try our hand against them. 
It was purely a game of skill, all fair and honorable. 
But it commonly resulted in from fourteen to twenty 
of us, academy boys, shouldering our axes, and repair- 
ing with the “proprietors” to that new lot every 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon, where our three 
friends would set us a nfost vigorous example of manly 
toil. Ifa boy tried to shirk, chips and sticks would fly 
most unaccountably in his direction! 

A great many who passed along the road and saw the 
notice would stop and laugh, and then try their hand. 
When worsted, these would generally settle up at 
twelve cents per hour and go on. 

Once, two Irish-linen pack-peddlers worked out four 
hours each; and one week in July, a party of five Har- 
vard College boys, on their way to the lakes, were 
obliged to stop over night at Gracetown and work out 
sixteen hours on the lot. Ed would not let them off at 
any price. They carried away some fine plump blis- 
ters on their hands as souvenirs. 

It was rare that anyone refused his forfeit, or left 
without settling up. 

Pitching so many games with all comers had the effect 
to keep the three partners in fine practice, so that it was 
next to impossible for any one to beat them. Yet that 
defiant notice was forevcr provoking not only the rest 

of the academy boys, but everybody else who read it, 
to try to beat them. And it is not too much to say, 
that this quoit-park cleared fully two-thirds of. that 





the earth, These hobs are the objective points at which 


twenty-acre lot. 











him as quickly as he could. 
their translation for the three o’clock recitation. 


from the quoit ground looking rather queer. 
you had better come out here, Ed,’’ said he. 


in the Greek lexicon. 
plicd Vet. 
cried Ed. 


to have you try him now.” 


practising at the three-pound course. 
quired. 

‘Have it pretty soon,” said Ed. 
would like another game?” 

“Weel, I doan’t mind, sae be ye loike, meester.” 


began. 


Ed succeeded in knocking away. 


tipped a hobber against that! 
points to Ed’s seventeen! 


visitor with something very like dismay. 
him to dinner and he stayed to supper. 


of him. 
and demanded another game. 

Ed would not refuse. 
of boys collected to see this third game. 
nowhere. He was, as the phrase goes, ‘used up!” 


much applaud! 


Ed and Vet. 


them to dinner and supper every day! 


to the quoit grounds every forenoon regularly. 


he grew in flesh, too. 
But I think Ed grew poor. 





the quoits are aimed; and skill at quoits consists in giv-| But the boys met their match at last. One forenoon 


want to try a game,” said Ed; and then he told Vet, 
aside, to pitch a game with the fellow and get rid of 


Meantime he and Win went into the house to get out 


Ten or fifteen minutes passed, when Vet came in 
“Guess 


‘“‘Why, what’s the matter?’”’ asked Ed, with his eyes 
“Well, we've got that old chap to dinner, boys,’’ re- 
‘You don’t mean to say you’ve let him win a game!” 
‘‘He’s won the game!” said Vet; “and I should like 


Ed slapped down his lexicon, and all three went out 
to the quoit ground, where they found the victor idly 


“Do ye haf yer dinner as airly as nune?” he in- 


“But perhaps you 


Ed took him to the four-pound course, and the fun 


At the first pitch Ed made one point, but at the sec- 
ond the new-comer made a “ringer;’’ and with the 
third he piled up two “‘hobbers,” only one of which 


With the fifth pitch Ed got a ringer, but the new 
player at once put a second ringer top of Ed’s, and then 


At the ninth pitch the stranger stood twenty-six 


The proprietors looked at their quaint and ragged 
They took 
Toward night 
he walked off, and they hoped they had seen the last 
But no, he came round again next forenoon, 


By this time a rumor of the 
stranger and his prowess had got abroad. Quite a crowd 


I have never seen so skilled a quoit-pitcher before nor 
since as that dirty, unkempt tramp proved to be. He 
made four ringers and a hobber in six pitches! Ed was 


Ah! but didn’t we fellows who had felled trees so 
“You may as well haul down your sign!’’ we told 
But they were too determined to do that, and for two 
or three weeks they had that tramp—nobody knew his 
name, but we all called him “the Welshman”—with 
He slept in a 


hay-barn at a meadow about half a mile off, and came 


During all that time not one of the three proprietors 
had beaten him once! He was invincible at quoits, and 


I remember that he 


“failed” two mornings in succession in Greek prose. 1 | 





| suppose he was giving all his wits to devise some means 
of worsting “the Weslhman” without the humiliation 
of pulling down their sign. 

But no plan worked until they made it a question of 
main strength,—which I, for one, never held to be quite 
fair in a game of “skill.” 

Ed wasa very muscular young man. They set all 
the hobs sixty feet apart, instead of fifty, and then 
told “the Welshman” that they would go on pitching 
with him, but that thereafter it must be with the six- 
pound quoits. 

Not one man in twenty can pitch such heavy quoits 
at sixty feet with anything like precision. “The Welsh- 
man”? tried two games with Ed on the new course, and 
was beaten—for the first time. 

The boys exulted and thought that, at last, they 
would make him pay up for his free dinners. 

But that night the old fellow took French leave of 
them and the place. When the time for his four hours’ 
work came, he was missing. They did not get a single 
hour’s work out of him. 


————-—__<@ > 





For the Companton, 


A RUSSIAN NOBLEMAN. 


In former times the nobility of Europe held the com- 
mon people in a condition of vassalage, a relation in 
which the serf was absolutely subject to the whim or 
will of his master. I never had so clear a conception 
of this state of society, and of its possibilities of tyranny 
and cruelty, as I had after hearing the stories which my 
Russian guide told me one day, in the little Russian 
village of Faborici. The following was a part of his 
narrative in which he described a nobleman who former- 
ly lived in the castle in that town. It gives also a view 
of the headstrong, overbearing, brutal character of one 
class of Russian nobles of the last generation. 

“T remember one day,”’ said the aged guide, ‘‘when 
I accompanied my master, the prince, on one of his 
hunts. It was a bitter cold day, and there was a slight 
show of ice on the river below,—thin enough to be 
broken by a small copper coin. 

“We had caught a number of fine hares in the fields, 
and on returning the whole company of hunters paused 
on yonder cliff. The monastery was behind us, and 
the monks left off praying and came out to see our 
game, of which the prince always presented them with 
one-third. 

“Well, my master was in a merry mood. He sent off 
the monks to fetch him a barrel of vodka—Russian 
brandy. 

“By-and-by a number of boy-monks were seen kick- 
ing and rolling before them a barrel of the required 
drink. My master took his seat upon it, broached it at 
once, and with a ladle began to help himself and us in 
turn. 

“We all began to feel warm and merry, and the 
prince became just a little excited. So he told some of 
us to make a reisak,—to break the ice by plunging 
head foremost down the cliff on the ice on the river, and 
coming up in some other place. 

“A few hard-headed ones threw themselves down 
head foremost. But on that day no one succeeded in 
making a reisak. Some stupidly fell on their backs on 
the ice, which was not the thing at all. Others never 
reached the ice, but struck against the side of the cliff. 
And one unlucky fellow named Goursky put his neck 
out of joint and never moved again. 

“The three who really succeeded in breaking the ice 
never came up; they remained to take care of the fishes, 
or perhaps were led away down, down to the bottom of 
the river by the russalkas, or water-fairies, 

“Oh dear, that was a great day; my poor prince was 
in a foaming rage. ‘I'll flog you all to death,’ he 
screamed. At that moment his cyes fell upon his pri- 
vate secretary, a poor, timid, kindly-tempered man. 

***Here you,’ said the prince, addressing the trem. 
bling secretary, ‘make me a reisak this instant.’ 

*« *Your highness,’ replied the unhappy man, ‘I would 
do it if I knew how.’ 

“Tt is time you learnt your duty, you rascal; make 
me a reisak this instant.’ 

“The trembling creature threw himself down head 
foremost; he also broke the ice, but he never came up 
again,—at least we never saw him in these parts. At 
that my poor master was so disappointed that he burst 
into tears and sobbed passionately. 

** «It is plain that my last days are at hand,’ he cried, 
‘when I cannot find one man among my thousands who 
can make a reisak. But where,’ he added, ‘is crop- 
eared Iaska?’ 

“Now this was none other than my own father. ‘He 
is the man,’ said the prince, ‘that can make reisaks one 
after the other.’ My father was at work ona farm at 
some distance; ‘Send for him at once,’ cried the prince. 
And off started a messenger to fetch him. 

“Meanwhile the weather grew colder, a bitter wind 
began to blow from the north, and the ice became thick- 
er. It was almost dusk when my father arrived, and 
the ice had so thickened that if he had had a head of 
iron, he would have been unable to make a reisak. 

« ‘Now, you rogue,’ said the prince, ‘show these igno- 
rant hounds how to make a reisak.’ 

“My father, who was an iron-willed man, knew bet- 
ter than to disobey his prince. He gave him one look 
to make sure that he was in earnest, took off his sheep-, 
skin coat and handed it to me, saying: ‘Son, keep this 
in remembrance of me, for Iam going to Paradise.’ 
Then he crossed himself three times, while he muttered 
a prayer. 

“Then he threw out his arms like sails, and flung 
himself down head foremost. Away he sped revolving 
like a wheel, and having reached the river he lay on the 
ice in the perfect stillness and peace of the dead. 

“Now I often see my father preparing to fling him- * 
self down, and I seem to hear his voice saying, ‘Son, 
obedience is better than life.’ 

“Our prince was a great man for ail that, and a great 
lover of justice. Once he heard that a merchant in his 
village had cheated the wife of a poor peasaut. He at 
once mounted his horse, galloped to the muarket-place, 
and entered the merchant’s shop. 

“*Ah! Tchourkin, Tchourkin,’ said he, ‘you have 
been a rascal. Now quit the shop at once.’ 

“The prince installed himself in the discomfited 
merchant’s place. With the yard-measure in his hand 
he stood at the door of the shop and cried out in a loud 
voice, so that he could be heard all through the market- 
place,— 

*Walk up here, ladies and gentlemen, walk up here 
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and look at our goods. We give no change, and we | 
will not be bothered with small money from our 
customers. If you pay we’ll thank you for its | 
but if you don’t, why, then it can’t be helped. 
Only walk in and buy.’ 













prince. 


Vashka, in a voice full of terror, 2s he crouched 
| at his master’s feet. 





- ‘Did | you sing “The Road” ?” demented ‘the 


“‘I am in fault, your highness, I did,” said 


“The prince was silent; he 
gazed a few moments at the 
terror-stricken musician at his 
feet, and then said, ‘You have 
a beautiful voice; sing the 
whole song to me, this instant.’ 

“The trembling musician, 
still bound, lying at his mas- 
ter’s feet, sang the song with 
musical sweetness. 





A RUSSIAN NOBLEMAN. 


“Every one rushed to the shop. The prince 
served them himself behind the counter, measur- | 


ing the goods by the yard and by whole pieces. | bles.” 


In less than three hours the entire shop was | 
cleared of its goods; but the sum produced by | 
this extraordinary sale was ridiculously small. | 

“*There,’ said the prince, beckoning to the 
crestfallen merchant to come in, ‘there is your | 
ready money, but a good deal has been sold on 
credit. You can now exert your wits, not in cheat- 
ing my poor serfs, but in collecting your debts. 
But mind you never forget the people whom you 
cheated; lest a worse fate befall you.’ 

“The great event of each day was the prince’s 
afternoon nap. The moment the prince, with his 
pipe in his mouth, placed himself in his ee 
a flag was hoisted from the palace turrets,- 

warning signal to tell tnat the lord of the estate | 
was napping. 

“When it was seen floating from above, the still- 
ness of death fell upon all around. Everything 
stood still; not even a cat in the village dared to 
mew. 

“There was at one time a ruined land-lord of no- 
ble birth, who for want of means lived with the 
prince. Now this gentleman was a bit of a wag. 
One unlucky day in mid-summer, while the 
prince was having a nap in his arm-chair in the 
eastern pavilion, and the flag was fluttering from 
above, and peace and quiet reigned far and near, 
the ruined gentleman, named Rubathky, out of 
mere bravado, shouted the first line of a popular 
song called ‘The Road,’ and took to his heels. 

“The watchmen on duty, with the resignation 
of their class, had also gone to sleep. 

“At that instant the prince awoke, heated and 
enraged. His voice was heard demanding in ter- 
rible accents ‘Who sang “The Road” ? 

“The servants, terrified out of their wits, ran 
about like wild people, but could not discover 
any one who could have committed the dreadful 
act. 

“Who sang “The Road” ?’ yelled the infuriat- 
ed prince, rushing to the front door with a huge 
whip in his hand. ‘Let him instantly come for- 
ward, or I'll beat every one of you.’ 


’ 


“Not a soul appeared. The enraged prince re- 
entered the house and began to make a general 
havoc of the table-glasses and china. The butler 
and head-steward rushed to Vashka’s room. 
Vashka was the prince’s hired singer. They en- 
treated him with tears to take the blame upon 
himself. Their tears and supplications had no ef- 
fect, until they seconded them with a promise of 
ten rubles. 

“Poor Vashka was unwilling to tell the untruth, 
or to bring his back into close contact with the 
knout, but then he was in dreadfdl need of the 
money. At length he vielded, and said, ‘If he 
does not beat me with his own hands, see that 
you lay it on lightly.’ 

“By this time the prince had worked himself in- 
to a terrible state of frenzy. 

“At length voices were heard, crying that they 
were bringing the man. And lo! the butler and 
steward weve seen dragging poor innocent Vash- 
ka along with them, his hands and fect tied with 
strong cords. 

“The prince, with a great knout in his hand, 
seated himself on the sofa, in order to bring his 
whole mind to jndge this case fairly. 
ers-on were 
whether they were dead or alive. 


| of nineteen States of the Union—of all the North- 
,\oms States except New Jersey, Nevada and Cali- 


| three States and of all the Southern States. 
| 


“When he had finished, the prince rewarded | 
him with an embroidered caftan and ten silver ru- 
A. H. LEoNowENS. 
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RECORD OF CONDEMNATION 


And since in God’s recording one 
Our sins are written, every on 
The crime, the wrath, ‘the wandering look, 
The good we knew and left undone, — | 
Lord, ere the last dread trump be heard, 
nd ere before thy face we stan aa. 
Look thou on each accusing wor 
And blot it with thy bleeding as. 


A POLITICAL UPHEAVAL. 
Gen. Garfield received in 1880 the electoral votes 





| fornia. Gen. Hancock received the votes of these 

The change in two years, judged by the elec- 
tions of 1882, has been very great. The Demo- 
crats have held every State which voted for Gen. 
Hancock in 1880, and have had greater or less 
success in the Northern States, which we name 
below in alphabetical order: Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin—eleven States. 

Thus the Republicans, it will be seen, have re- 
tained full control in only eight States, only one 
of which is a State of even the second rank. These 
are: Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island and Vermont. 

These eight States have in all but forty-four 
electoral votes, out of a total for the whole coun- 
try of four hundred and one. Accordingly, if the 
Presidential election had taken place this year, on 
the basis of that vote in each State which was 
most favorable to the Democrats, the Democratic 
candidate would have been chosen by a larger 
proportion of the electoral vote than has been 
given to any candidate since Monroe’s second 
election, in 1820 

It is true that Abraham Lincoln‘s second elec- 
tion showed a larger proportion, but it must be 
remembered that in 1864 there was no participa- 
tion in the election on the part of the Southern 
States. 

This view, however, is that which is most favor- 
able to the Democrats. The elections did not 
mean quite so much of a revolution as we have 
indicated, although they were very disastrous to 
the Republicans. Let us examine the facts as to 
a few of the States. 

In Massachusetts only the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor, Gen. Butler, was elected. The 
rest of the State ticket of the Republicans was 
elected by about sixteen thousand majority. 

In New York there was a marvellous overturn, 
but it was not so much a gain to the ; Democrats 
as a revolt by Republicans against the manage- 
ment of their party; and the result was the over- 
whelming majority of almost two hundred thou- 
sand for Governor Cleveland. 

In Pennsylvania there was a somewhat similar 
revolt, but it took another form; the dissatisfied 


| fifty years of age. 


rest of the Republican State tickets were elected. 
In Illinois one candidate on the State ticket of 
each party was chosen. In several of these States, 
and in Indiana and Nebraska as well, the liquor 
issue had much to do with the result. 

The effect of the elections upor: Congress is this : 
the Democrats will not control the Senate during 
the two yeurs from 1883 to 1885. In all probabil- 
ity there will be thirty-eight Republicans, thirty- 
six Democrats and two “Readjusters” from Vir- 
ginia, who are most likely to act with the Repub- 
licans. 

The House of Representatives will be very 
strongly Democratic. The exact numbers cannot 
be given at the time we write, but the Democratic 
majority will be not far from seventy-five at the 


beginning. We say at the beginning, because 


there is no doubt that there will be many con- 


tested seats, and that they will for the most part 


be decided in favor of the Democrats. 


The present House consists of two hundred and 
ninety-three members, of whom about one hun- 


dred and fifty are regular Republicans. The new 


House will consist of three hundred and twenty- 
five members, of whom not more, and probably 
, than one hundred and twenty-five will act 
As near as can be made 
out at the present time the numbers are about as 
follows : Democrats, one hundred and ninety-nine ; 
Republicans, one hundred and sixteen; Independ- 


fewer 
with the Republicans. 


ent, ten. 


The Independents, with the exception of the one 
Greenbacker in the Iowa delegation, are likely to 
But even in that case 
the Democrats would have « majority of seventy- 


vote with the Republicans. 


four. 
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EGYPT. 


Mystic realm of magic story, 
Never-changing clime and stream, 
Shadowy fatherland of Science, 
Home of fable and of dream. 


From thy temples marched the ages 
Of our earth’s unwritten prime; 
These majestic Nubian portals 
Are the mouldering gates of time. 


Buried dark beneath the ruins 
Of dead kingdoms thou hast lain; 
But thy or ofhonor dawneth, 
Thou shalt rise to youth again. 
HORATIUS BONAR. 
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LORD WOLSELEY OF EGYPT. 
It is seldom that, in England, a soldier reach- 
es by his own skill and courage the rank of gen- 
eral and 4 place among the nobility before he is 


The only warriors who have thus succeeded in 
past times were Marlborough and Wellington; 
and they were both concerned in great wars in 
which vast interests were at stake, and large ar- 
maments were engaged. Besides, Wellington, at 
least, had the advantage of being the son of an 
earl, and of attaining military rank by purchase 
at a youthful age. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, who is only forty-eight 
years of age, has won his way to all but the high- 
est military rank, and to a hereditary seat among 
the peers of England. 

And this has been done without any of those 
social or pecuniary aids by which, in former 
times, men were wont to achieve such distinctions. 
Lord Wolseley, of Egypt, as he is now entitled. 
has made his way from the lowest to the highest 
rank solely by his merits and genius. An Irish- 
man by birth, his origin, if not actually humble, 
was at least not high in the social scale. 

Ten years ago, the name of Garnet Wolseley 
was quite unknown beyond the limits of the Brit- 
ish army. To-day he is the most distinguished 
living English warrior; and we cannot doubt 
that, at his age, he may look forward to yet great- 
er achievements and higher honors. If he lives, 
he is likely to be at least an earl and a field mar- 
shal. 

Lord Wolseley mainly served as a staff officer 
until he won a general command. Yet he has 
been more actively engaged in warlike enterprises, 
and has seen more active service, than any living 
English soldier. At the age of forty he found 
himself a major-general, this being, in the British 
army, the next grade above a colonel. He had 
risen rapidly from one staff appointment to anoth- 
er, from assistant engineer” to adjutant-general ; 
but every promotion was awarded as a result of 
his ability and success, and not by reason of 
wealth or social influence. 

The world first heard of him in the brief, bril- 
liant campaign which he made seven or eight 
years ago, in Ashantee. There he held the chief 
command of the army which so quickly and com- 
pletely defeated King Coffee and his sable forces. 
Wolseley’s conduct of that campaign was s0 sig- 
nally able, that when the revolt of Arabi broke 
out in Egypt last summer, he was at once desig- 
nated as the man of all others to subdue it. 

The brief Egyptian war is too recent to need 
any description. Suffice it to say that Gen. Wolse- 
ley not only confirmed, but increased, his milita- 
ry fame. His plans were comprehensive and com- 
plete, and were carried ont to the letter. 

Leaving England late in August, he declared 
that he would return and dine at his club on the 





Republicans nominated an independent ticket. 





The look- | 
so terrified that they hardly knew | 


The fact that the regular and the independent Re- 
| publican tickets combined constitute a majority, 
| shows that Pennsylvania is still a Republican 
State, although Governor Pattison has nearly 
forty thousand plurality. 

In Michigan, and also in Kansas and Colorado, 
\the Governors elected are all Democrats, but the 


15th of September. 

Curiously enough, the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, in 
which he utterly demolished Arabi, and ended 
the war, took place on that very day; and al- 
though Wolseley did not dine in London, he 
showed by his playful boast how perfect were his 
plans, and how exact were his calculations of the 


| Lord Wolseley has not only won a general’s 
epaulets and a baron’s coronet, but a splendid 
grant from Parliament of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. England deals generously with 
her successful soldiers, and Lord Wolseley has 
probably not enjoyed the last of the rewards of 
his valor and courage. 
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DEAD. 

In one of the largest retail dry-goods establishments 
in New York, a year ago, one of the saleswomen faint- 
ed, and was carried home to the garret in a tenement 
house, which she occupied with her aged mother and 
two little sisters. 

The next week she died, and the physician who had 
been called in declared that her death was caused by 
over-work and want of nourishing food. The whole 
family were dependent on her wages; and these, pitia- 
bly small at best, were reduced by a system of petty 
fines which were inexorably enforced. 

When her little sister went, while the girl was dying, 
for the week’s pay due to her, half of it was withheld 
as a fine for inattention to duty the day she was ill, and 
also for the time of the shop-girl who had taken her 
home. 

Now the head of this establishment, it is said, is a 
member of a Christian church, and noted for his large 
charities. When the circumstances were told to him, 
he at once paid the funeral expenses of the poor gir! 
and provided liberally for the helpless family she had 
left. But he would not alter his rules. ‘Business,’ 
he said, ‘‘was business, and charity, charity.’’ 

Now there are significant hints for two classes of peo- 
ple in this incident. First, to employers. A business 
system which underpays laborers, and mercilessly push- 
es a helpless girl down to starvation, or to a ruin worse 
than death, is un-Christian, and no amount of almsgiv- 
ing will atone for it, or cover it with the cloak of relig- 
ion. 





Many religions business men make it a rule to give a 


tenth of their earning to religious and benevolent uses, 


which is a very commendable practice, provided this 
tithe is not ground out of underpaid workmen. Money 
that is liberally paid for honest work goes to give 
self-respect, decency, happy homes and elevation to 
human beings, and is more effective for good than if 
bestowed as alms on paupers, or even in building tem- 
ples of carved stone and stained glass. 
The other hint is to the hundreds of thousands of 
women who, like this one, are starving on miserable 
wages at a so-called “genteel employment.” This girl, 
if she had taken service in a well-ordered private fami- 
ly, would have received better pay for lighter work, 
been comfortably lodged and fed, sheltered and pro- 
tected, and might have still been living and happy. 
Madame Roland, were she in America now, might well 
exclaim, ‘‘O Gentility! What deeds are done in thy 
name!”’ 
—— plement 

SCANDALOUS NEWSPAPERS. 
A few weeks ago two men in St. Louis became in- 
censed at each other from some political misunder- 
standing. One was young and hot-tempered ; the other, 
an older man, and the father of a family, but with no 
firmer control of his passions. He was, however, gen- 
erous and warm-hearted, and was well-known and 
much-loved throughout the city. A day or two for re- 
flection, or a few words of hearty common-sense on 
either side, would probably have put an end to the diffi- 
culty. 
But unfortunately, the younger man had access to a 
newspaper, and was enabled to throw out to the world 
his passionate abuse and contempt. The man so pub- 
licly attacked went in a white heat of rage to the 
newspaper-office to demand redress; and the editor of 
the journal, fearing an assault, drew his pistol and shot 
him tothe heart. He was carried home dead to the 
wife and little children whom he had kissed and bid- 
den a laughing good-by but an hour before. 

It is easy to say that these men should have controlled 
their passions. So they could, and so they would have 
done, in all probability, had there been no newspaper 
ready and willing to publish personal abuse. 

A man will forgive almost any assault upon himself, 
if uttered in private and in the heat of passion. Words 
only spoken and repented, are, so to speak, dead and. 
gone. But when printed and sent broadcast over the 
country, however the man’s feelings may change, his 
slander remains an active, virulent poison. 

It costs an angry man with a pen in his hand no 
more trouble to dash off his malignant charge and send 
it to the composing-room than to speak it. But the 
damage done is irreparable. 

During the last six months four murders of promi 
nent men have been the result of this unscrupulous 
kind cf journalism. Such latitude is allowed in no 
country but our own. 

An envoy from Brazil during the time of the Empcr 
or’s visit to this country read with horror some scurri 
lous gossip in a morning newspaper concerning that 
most paternal of rulers, for which he found there wis 
no legal redress. 

“And zis,”’ he cried, esti with indignation, ‘ 
what you sall call ze freedom of ze press! Not free dom 
to condemn public errors, but to lie, to steal away 4 
woman’s good name; to murder a man’s character! 
God keep my Brazil from such freedom!” 

The publishers and editors of these scandal-loving 
sheets are not, however, more guilty than the public 
who buy them, and for whose depraved taste they 
cater. 

a 


AN IRISH EVICTION. 

It is pleasanter to read of the exhibition of Irish 
products, such as was given a few weeks since in Dub 
lin, than of the evictions of poor families from their 
homes in what Mr. Gladstone calls the “‘congested «is 
tricts” of that unhappy land. 

It appears to be a rule in Ireland, that the poorer t) 
soil the denser is the population, and hence the applica 
tion of “congested” to those regions; the word usual!) 
signifying an unnatural accumulation of blood in on¢ 
of the organs of the body. 

The remedy that has been practised in Ireland is q'''¢ 
as cruel as the disease is distressing. The whole ci‘ il 
ized world is penetrated with horror at the assassiti- 
tion of a landlord or a magistrate; but tourists assure 
us that the day’s work of an eviction party causes * 











time it would take him to put down the revolt. 


greater sum total of anguish than even an assassina- 
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tion can possibly cause. Mr. Gladstone himself has 
said that an eviction is about equivalent to a sentence 
of death. 

Let us sketch the work of an eviction party. Succes- 
sive bad harvests have impoverished whole parishes of 
small farmers, and two hundred of them on one estate 
may have fallen into arrears of rent. ‘The eviction 
party, consisting of the sheriff or his deputy, the land- 
lord’s agent, a clerk, a squad of police, a company of 
troops, and others, begins its rounds. 

It halts before a hovel, standing in a patch of five or 
six acres of stony and boggy land; a farm which, poor 
as it is, has perhaps been the home of the same family 
for years, possibly for two or three generations. The 
hut now shelters, it may be, an aged widow, a dis- 
abled laborer, a young family, including a baby in 
arms. 

The rent has been twenty dollars a year. The ten- 
ant owes for two years. This and the ‘“costs’’ of pve- 
vious proceedings, which amount to eighty dollars, 
makes the whole debt one hundred and twenty dollars. 

The tenant, aided by his family and friends, has per- 
haps raised the full amount of the rent; but the costs 
are beyond his strength. When the eviction party 
come to a halt before his door, the clergymen of the 
parish are there to intercede for him, and he finally 
offers to pay the whole rent and half the costs. The 
agent replies that he has no authority to remit any por- 
tion of the amount due. The tenant cannot pay it. 

What follows? The family is turned into the road | 
—the old, the sick, the decrepit, the mother, the infant, 
all the household. ‘The furniture and the utensils are 
taken out; even the pot of potatoes boiling over the 
fire. Then the door is shut and a bar is nailed across 
it. 
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WEBSTER AND THE BOY. 

Daniel Webster was a man of generous impulses, 
which he freely indulged in, no matter how costly the 
indulgence might prove. The following anecdote,which, 
as a correspondent says, has been heard by few, illus- 
trates this characteristic of the great statesman. 

Having a fine carriage that needed repairing, he sent 
it toa shop near his house. Wishing to supervise the 
work, he frequently called at the carriage-maker’s to 
see that the repairs were done as he wished, and some- 
times made suggestions to the workmen. 

At one of these visits a little fellow was giving the 
carriage its first coat of paint. Mr. Webster spoke to 
the boy about his work, offering two or three hints. 
But the bashful lad was so disconcerted by the fact that 
the great man was addressing him, that he dropped the 
pot of priming. The lead-colored mass ran over his 
clothes and ruined them. 

A ’prentice lad in those days received no money and 
but seanty clothing. The boy’s face showed his dis- 
may at the thought of wearing his distigured garments. 

Mr. Webster, taking in the situation at once, said to 
the boy’s employer, ‘‘Mr. R., [ wish you would let this 
lad come with me for a few minutes.’”?’ Then address- 
img the boy, said,— 

“Come, my boy, put on your cap and follow me.” 

The blushing lad followed the great man to the shop 
of a neighboring tailor. “Mr. Brown,”’ said Mr. Web- 
ster to the man of the sheurs, “1 wish you to measure 
this lad for a suit of clothes. Let the material be good, 
and get them ready as soon as possible, and send the 
bill tome. While you are about it, putin a cap anda 
couple of shirts. 

“Now, my Jad,” said Mr. Webster, turning to the as- 
tonished boy, ‘“‘run back to your work. You will prob- 
ably meet me often and will know me. But I shall not 
remember you, as the years will change your appear- 
ance. But remember to speak to me when you meet 
me. I shall always be glad to see you.” 

‘From that day I was an out-and-out Webster man,” 
adds that boy—now an old man—whenever he tells the 
story. 

The freckled-faced boy outgrew his suit of clothes, 
and became a man of noble physique and handsome 
features. One day, he was in the vicinity of Marshfield, 
and being dressed in his best suit, thought he would 
call on Mr. Webster. 

Acting upon the impulse, he soon found himself cross- 
ing the marshy lands near the statesman’s home. A 
roughly-dressed man was wading in a shallow pool 

with a gun on his shoulder. 

“Hallo!” shouted the young man; “can you tell, sir, 
where I can find Mr. Webster?” 

“Wait a minute and I’ll come to you,” was the reply. 

As the gunner drew near, the youth saw that it was 
Mr. Webster himself. It was not, however, until he 

had told the story of the new clothes that Mr. Webster 
recognized in the young man the boy to whom he had 
been so generous. Then extending his hand, he said,— 

“Well, sir, I am heartily glad to see you. Where 
have you been during all these years? Come up to the 
house and I will get off this rig and have a chat with 
you.” 

The invitation was accepted, and when, after a long 

call, the youth left Marshfield, he was a stronger friend 

of Daniel Webster than ever. 
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DECEIVED. 

Though Shakespeare does make Juliet exclaim : 
“What's in a name? that which we call a rose 

By any other name would smell as swect,” 
yet there is so much in it, that to most people a rose 
would not smell as sweet if it were called a hollyhock. 
An illustration of this law of association occurred not 
long since. 
A lady, living not far from Boston, ordered of her 
grocer a barrel of a certain brand of flour—lIct us call it 
“City Mills.” Happening to be out of this brand, the 
grocer sent her a barrel of ‘‘Smith’s Best,” the quality 


of which he assured her was quite as good as that of 


the “City Mills.” 


But preferring that brand, which she had been using 


for some time, she gave the new flour but one trial, and 
then insisted that it was not so good and therefore 
must be taken away and replaced by a barrel of “City 
Mills.” 

The grocer was in a dilemma. 
could not then be obtained; 
displease a good customer. 
of honorable dealing proved equal to the occasion. 


The required brand 


Placed in the lady’s pantry. 


A few days later, the lady called at the store and 


could get the ‘City Mills’ for me if you tried,”’ she re- 
marked; ‘‘and you don’t know how much better I like 
it than the other barrel you sent me.” 

The grocer congratulated himself on the success of 
his trick, but did not think it policy to tell the woman 
that he had found in his cellar an empty “City Mills” 
barrel, from which he had taken the lettered head and 
fitting it into place over the despised ‘‘Smith’s Best,” 
had returned to her the identical barrel of flour she had 
regarded with so much disfavor. 

The grocer’s deception cannot be defended, even if 
he was assured that his flour was as good as any the 
lady had used before, and therefore he had simply 
overcome the prejudice of an exacting customer by a 


| send the paper free from the time the subscrip- 


yet he could not afford to 
But his wits and his lack 
,In 
due time a barrel bearing the “City Mills” mark was 


harmless trick. His excuse for his act is another illus- 
tration of the proverb, ‘‘He who excuses accuses him- 
self.”” It was a lie, not in word but in act, and there- 
fore wrong. 





Special Offer. 
To all new subscribers received by us during 
the months of November and December we will 





tion is received, to January 1, 1883, and a full 
year’s subscription from that date. 
| must be made of $1.75 in advance. 


Payment 





EMBARRASSED. 

Mrs. Macchetta (Blanche Roosevelt Tucker) relates 
an embarrassing experience that she had in an inter- 
view with Mr. Longfellow. The poet in conversation 
with her (at his home and in the presence of his fam- 
ily) had said, referring to certain specimens of absurd 
current rhymes : 

“T often wonder how such things ever came to be 
printed,’”’ but he added with his usual justice, ““My 
failure to appreciate it is, however, no sign that a rea- 
son does not exist for writing it. Many persons in this 
world may like and admire what I could not give a 
second thought to.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Macchetta, “there is no account- 
ing for the rubbish that will find its way to publicity; 
the authors are never known, and perhaps it is as well. 
I can at present only call to mind one instance, under 
the head of poetry, which runs as follows: or”—— 


I stopped (says the lady) with an inquiring look 
around, as if retracting any idea of repeating it; but an 
earnest ‘‘Pray go on,” in which the professor’ 8 voice 
was uppermost, insisted on hearing the aforesaid ‘“‘rub- 
bish ;”’ so I cleared my throat, and proceeded : 


“There was a little emt, 
And she had a little turl 
That bung 1 oe middle of her forehead; 
ns 


She was very dood indeed, 
But when she was bad she was horrid.” 


Imagine my confusion when the poet raised his eyes, 
and with a faint smile, said,— 
“Why, those are my words, are they not, Annie?”’ 
turning to his youngest daughter, who at that momeut 
was gracefully stepping out upon the terrace through 
the low window, and, curious to say, was humming to 
herself the very same rhymes I had just characterized 
as “rubbish.” 
“Why, of course, papa,” said Annie, laughingly, 
“that comes in your — collection. Don’t you re- 
member when Raith was a little girl and didn’t want to 
have her hair curled, you took her up in your arms, 
and shaking your finger at her, commenced, ‘There was 
a little girl, etc.’?” 
The poet laughed, they all laughed, and I, in spite of 
my discomfiture, to join in the general merri- 
ment. But I could not forget my awkward position. 
To have declared to a gentleman’s face an opinion 
which at best could have little real value, and that 
epinion anything but flattering, tried me sorely. 
The poet was too good-natured to say anything; but 
it was impossible not to laugh. It was one of those 
coincidences that occur when least expected. Yet 
rarely does one get come up with in such a cruelly 
matter-of-fact way, and my self-esteem dropped lower 
and lower till it was lost in humiliation.—Long/fellow’s 
Home Life. 
—_—  -+ea> 

“DON’T WORK FOR ANYBODY.” 
Singular as it seems, the above phrase may mean the 
same as “works for everybody.” A reference to the 
following story published in the Woman’s Journal, 
and illustrating the constant all-day cares of a mother, 
will explain the paradox. A little boy, on his way to 
build fires and sweep offices in Boston, while the stars 
were yet in the sky, told the writer: 

““My mother gets me up, builds the fire and gets my 
breakfast and sends me off. Then she gets my brother 
up and gets his breakfast and sends him off. Then she 
gives the other children their breakfast and sends them 
to school; and then she and the baby have their break- 
fast.”’ 

“How old is the baby?” I asked. 

“Oh, she is "most two, but she can talk and walk as 
well as any of us.”’ 

“Are you well-paid?” 

“T get two dollars a week, and my father gets two 
dollars a day.”’ 

“How much does your mother get 

With a bewildered look, he said, 
she don’t work for anybody.” 

“I thought you said she worked for all of you.” 

“Oh yes, for ws she does; but there aint any money 
in it.” 

This wife of a day-lavorer represents a large class of 
hard-working women. There is more than one “labor 
of love” that draws no pay in cash. 

But mankind would be a much meaner race if all 
such labor were turned into a hireling’s task. The 
true wife and mother could not respect herself if all her 
services at home were counted at a price and settled for 
in a day’s or week’s wages. 


2” 
“Mother! Why, 


Children sometimes flash forth a witticism which 
would do credit to a professed humorist. The follow- 
ing is reported by an exchange, just as it occurred : 


Daisy (seven years old, has the mumps)—Papa, why 
do you wear glasses? 

Papa—So that I can sec bette 

Daisy—But you are = near-ighted, like mamma. 

Papa—No; I am far-si — 

Daisy (thoughtfully) — ou are far- -sighted, mamma 
is near-sighted, and—what am I? Oh, I am excited! 





A FEW days ago a little child gave expression to an 
old story in the following manner. It seems that the 
little fellow had discovered a — Higecnted upon his 
hand. Finally the bee stopp t, and after 
remaining stationary for an elinty stung the littie 
fellow. When the cry of pain was over, the little child 
said to his mamma that he didn’t care for the bee’s 
walking about on him, but he didn't I like his sitti 
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works of character; great 

variety; low in price; citing. fast; needed overy~ 
where, eral terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON & 
CO., 66 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


: AMERICAN MADE THROUGHOUT 


*“*Hold fast that which is good.” 
For adelicious dessert try THURBERS’ PLUM PUDDING, 
a a oe 
If you wish to save ninety per cent. on sheet niusic 
read fourth page of Premium List Cover. Every muse 
sical reader of this should order a few copies if only as 





samples. [Adre, | 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 
Dr. C. H. 8S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: “I have 


used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and 
have been very much pleased with it.” (Ade, 
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HE ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD.” , 


A SERIAL STORY ats sheornin interest will 
menced in the N ER numberof 


Amrit HOME. MAGAZINE. 


1 NEW subscribers for 1883 will receive 


the November and December numbers of 
this year. 
5 cones $5.00; 4 copies 86.06 


TERMS: $2.00 a hy 2 copies $3, EE 


; and one extra 
specimen pam ol —s first 
nis interesting story, send iO 

ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. Pa. Cc. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 

Each of the following books contains about 100 of the 
best songs of their class, full music score and words com- 
plete. Songs of England (2 vols. , Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, Germany, France, Italy, Scandi- 
navia, and many others. 

In paper covers, $1 00 each; fine cloth gilt, $2.00, 

Also volumes by Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, 
Rubinstein, Beethoven, Handel, etc. Send for catalogue. 

W. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Sq., New York. 
T H E B F ST FAMILY MAGAZINE, 

Two Dollars. 

DEMOREST'S Illustrated MONTHLY. 

Sold by all Newsdealers and Postmasters. 
Send twenty cents for a specimen copy to W. 
JENNINGS DEMOREST, Publisher, 17 East 
14th Street, New York. 

ae The New Volume (19) commences 
with November. Send FIFTY CENTS for 
three months; it will satisfy you that 


you can subscribe Two Dollars for a year 
and get ten times its value. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. 


MUSIC! 


Cheapest in the World 
HITCHCOCK'S FAMOUS COLLECTION, 
OLD AND NEW SONGS. 


Each having piano or organ part. Each book 
pages—50 cts. Four books now ready—®2.00, 
aiberal discount to trade. Mailed on receipt of price. 
Address 
HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 
Sun Building, 166 Nassau Street, New York. 
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A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
For 25,000 Boys 


The Waterbury Watch. + 


Many people suppose that a watch sold for only $3.50 
can be nothing buta toy. It is not strange that those un- 
acquainted with the Waterbury Watch should think so. 
After thoroughly testing the Waterbury Watch we found 
that it was a durable and accurate time-keeper. 





This cut shows the “works” of the Waterbury Watch, On 
page 528 of this issue is a cut of the Watch at its exact size. 


We offer this watch and nickel-plated chain, in a | 


satin-lined case. for $3.50, and 24 cts. additional for post- 
age and registry fee. 


CHRISTMAS OFFER NO. 1 
DICKENS’ COMPLETE WORKS. | 


Companion Edition, 15 Vols., Cloth Bound, 
14,586 Pages, 188 Full Page Cuts. 


Publisher's Price, $15. Our Price, $7.95. 


See description of this edition of Dickens in our Pre- 
mium List, page 428. We will send a sample page on re- 
ceipt of postal card. 


Offer No. 2. We will send this large type Dickens 
and Tennyson’s Poems complete, illustrated, for $8 25. 


Offer No. 3. We will send Offer No. 2, and Long- | ¢ 

‘or vn Eee fellow's and Whittier’s Poems complete, for $9.50. 
2 ds Offer No. 4. We will send Offer No. 5, and Gilbert's 
ego nsgarat edition of Shakespeare, 680 pages and 8 fine illustra- 


tions, size of book 11g x 9 inches, for only $11.50, 


Think of it! Dickens, Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Longfellow, and Whittier, complete, for only $11.50. 
All sent by express, and charges paid by purchaser. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





OUR PREMIUM LIST. 


‘ou will find in this List a description of over one 
ecaiend cnate articles sues s suited for Christmas 
Gifts for all ages from baby to grandpa. 

We will furnish goods for SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRIST- 
MAS TREES, FAINS, etc., at special prices. We 
solicit correspondence. 

Send for our illustrated Catalogue of COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE and ORGANS. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








thanked the grocer for his trouble. “I thought you 


ing 
down on him. 





Publishers Youth's Companion, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 hata Place, Boston, Mass. | 


Dr. Richard §. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft System, 


Learn to —— fluently, either French or German, 
r the nominal price of $5.0¢ 

All saint te .00 for each “+ 2-0 
actually pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all 
exercises, and corresponds with them in regard to 
any difficulties which may occur. 
an, 25 cents. 

This is without 
doubt the best system ever devised for Jearning to 
speak a foreign language in a short time.” 

Send $5.00 for full subscription, with privilege 
of having all your exercises corrected and questions 
answered. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299--305 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 















THE MUSICAL SUCCESS 


OF THE SEASON, 


MINSTREL SONGS, 


OLD AND NEW; 


Nearly 100 of those world-famous PLANTATION 
SONGS and POPULAR MELODIES that have 
made the fortune of Minstrel Troups, and of which 
Ditson & Co. hold the copyrights of a large number. 


More true, original, pleasing melodies may be found 
in this volume than in any other extant. 


Of course Foster leads the van, and his 
OLD FOLKS AT HOME 


cannot be excelled. This sta atement, however, will be 
questioned by many, who prefer 


Old Kentucky Home. 





‘Oh, Susannah! 


| Old Dog Tray. OR Old Uncle Ned. 
| Old Dan Tucker. Old Cabin Home. 
| | Farewell, Lily Dear. Dixie Land, 


= the more modern nonsense songs of the Jubilee 
order, 
| Gospel Raft, or Cross Roads, 
In the Morning by the Bright Light, 
Or the truly beautiful 
Lily Dale, Mocking Bird, or Twinkling Stars. 


| Price $2 Boards, $2.50 Cloth, $3 Fine Gilt, 
| 


Mailed anywhere for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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For the Companion, 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN MARTIN. 


Martin 3 





“Go build the bridge o’ San ross the rapid 





‘ros 1ing ‘Tagus, whose waters flash and glean, 
Whose angry, raging billows, foam-crested as they flow, 
Send back a roar defiant from out the depths below. 


“But who shall plan the structure?” 
swollen tide, 

While anxious faces gather, dark bowed on either side. 

And lo! before Tenorio a youthful form appears, 

Tall, dark and slender, seeming a very boy in years. 


Black sweeps the 


“But what pledge can you offer, that our trust be not | 
tie nag } 
Across the young face hopeful there swept a dash of pain. 
A glance, half love, half pity, he gave his girlish wife. 
Then said:—"“L pledge my honor—my honor and my 
life. | 
“When they remove the sextfold which holds the arch | 
of stone, | 
I'll stand upon the centre of the great new bridge alone, | 
And if the coming glory ofall my heart’s desire 
Is wrecked, with it I perish What more would you 
require?” | 


Behold the work completed. To morrow’s light shall see 
The great bridge of San Martin from all support cut 


free, 
But he who watched its progress with heart and eye | 
uglow : , | 
Beside fair Catalina sits wrapt in deepest woe. 
“To-morrow morn the people will gather on the shore, 
And I shall see the sun rise o’er Spain’s green hills, once 
more, 
Once more (ll clasp you, darling, close to my breaking 
wi 
Before that awful moment, in which I take a part. 
“A single fatal error! To-morrow’s sun will gleam 
Upon the bridge and builder wrecked on the raging 
stream. 


Ah! death indeed were welcome, forgetfulness were kind, 
To vail the dark dishonor and shame I leave behind.” 


No word spoke Catalina, but when he sought his bed, 
To the bridge of San Martin she flew with noiseless 





tread. 
A lurid spark she kindled. The night winds fanned the 


ane, 
And soon the fiery billows had saved her husband's 
name. 


The new bridge of San Martin from out the dust and 
ne 
Reared high in massive grandeur a monument of fame 
To crown the youthful builder. Complete in every part, 
His name’s enshrined with honor in every Spaniar«’s 
heart. ROSE HARTWICK THOKPE. 


+e — | 
For the Campanion, 
YOUNG ATHEISTS. 

A suggestive scene took place lately ina rail- | 
way car that was crossing the Rocky Mountains. | 
A quiet business man, who with the other passen- | 
gers had been silently watching the vast range of 
snow-clad peaks by him seen for the first time, 
said to his companion,— 

“No man, it seems to me, could look at that | 
scene without feeling himself brought nearer to | 
his Creator.” 

A dapper lad of eighteen, who had been chiefly | 
occupied in caressing his moustache, pertly inter- | 
rupted, “If you are sure there is a Creator.” 

“You are an atheist?” said the stranger, turn- | 
ing to the lad. 

“Tam an Agnostic,” raising his voice. “TI am | 
investigating the subject. I take nothing for |} 
granted. I am waiting to be convinced. I see 
the mountains, I smell the rose, I hear the wind; 
therefore, I believe that mountains, rose and wind | 
exist. But I cannot see, smell, or hear God. There- | 
fore” — | 

A grizzled old cattle-raiser opposite glanced | 
over his spectacles atthe boy. “Did you ever try 
to smell with your eyes ?” he said, quietly. | 

“No.” | 

“Or to hear with your tongue, or to taste with | 
your ears ?” | 

| 


” 


“Certainlynot.” 

“Then why do you try to apprehend God with 
faculties which are only meant for material | 
things ?” 

“With what should I apprehend Him?” 
the youth, with a conceited giggle. 

“With your intellect and soul; but—TI — 
your pardon!” here he paused; “some men | 
haven't breadth and depth enough of intellect and 
of soul to do this. That is probably the reason | 
that you are an Agnostic.” | 


said | 


The laugh in the car effectually stopped the dis- | 
play of any more atheism that day. 

But this is a question which cannot be laughed | 
or joked away. The immature lads are not few | 
in our colleges who find a Greek grammar too | 
much for their brains to master, yet who loudly 
proclaim themselves Agnostics or Materialists, and 
challenge the Creator of the universe to stand on 
trial for their verdict. Ridiculous as they are, 
there is with many of them a sincere, eager hope 
under their petty conceit and boasting. 

Every thinking man in his youth must face for 
himself that térrible problem of life: “What is | 
God” and “What is He to me?” Sometimes the 
wild dissipation, the mad ontbreak, which wrings 
a mother’s heart, is but the desperate attempt to 
thrust this question out of sight. As the young 
man decides that question his future life takes 
shape. Let us hope that no matter how vain or 
irrational such a questioner may be, in his 
very questioning, the mind may be elevated and | 
enlightened by its approach to that invisible Good 
behind the carth, and behind Life, and Death, 
and Evil, whom we call God. 

It is for us to help him to come nearer. 

+ 





Her Hapriest YEARS. — Those who can recall 
Hood's “I remember, I remember,” which so beautifully 
describes the retrospective happiness of a man, will ' 


| sympathize with the lady’s remark about her happiest 
hours, given in the following anecdote told by the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat : 


| bless his great memory !—found it necessary to order a 
| tanner out of his law-office in Hall County. The tanner 


| to the great banking house of R. 'T’. Wilson & Co. 


| est houses on Fifth 
| a superb lady entertained him, and Judge Peeples was 
; overwhelmed with the consciousness that the day la- 


About thirty years ago Judge Cincinnatus Peeples— 


was a poor, shiftless fellow named Wilson, and shortly 
after drifted to Atlanta, where he secured work at fifty 
cents a day. 

In 1868, Judge Peeples went to New York on impor- 
tant financial business for the State. He was —— 

e 
sent up his card, and after waiting a while was ushered 
into an elegant office. 

A fine-looking man introduced himself as Wilson, 
and reminded the judge that he was the poor tanner he 
had ordered out of his office many years ago. Judge 
Peeples, thoroughly astonished, never dreamed that 
this ex-tanner was the bead of the bank, but thought 
he was probably related to the proprietor and had se- 
cured a clerkship. 

Mr. Wilson invited the judge to dine with him, and 
at five o’clock the judge found himself in one of the fin- 
Avenue. While awaiting his host 





borer had really become the great banker. i 
He then became uneasy for fear he should drop some | 


| allusion to the humble origin of the husband of the 
| splendid lady to whom he was talking. 


At length she | 
said,-- | 
“Judge Peeples, where do you think I spent the two } 
happiest years of my life?” 
The judge thought of Paris, Saratoga, and Venice, 


but was hesitating when Mrs. Wilson said,— 


“Why, at Papa Wilson’s log cabin in Hall County, | 
where my husband took me when we were first mar- | 
ried.” | 

- —~@> - — 
BLUNDERS OF IGNORANCE. 

It has been said that if there were not so many 
ignorant people, the world would be a less agreeable 
place to live in—there would be such a dearth of mirth- | 
provoking blunders. There is something in the asser- 
tion, for ignorance is the mother of blunders, Who 
would not pardon the ignorance of the Irish servant, 
who, being sent for a bottle of capers, asked the as- 
tounded clerk for ‘a bottle of them ’er actions’’? But | 
the ignorance which begets ludicrous blunders is found | 
among those who do not rank themselves with the com- 
mon people. 

Some twenty years ago, there was a famous divorce 
case tried in London. The parties were an aged noble- 
man and his young wife. 


| 








clipped; clothed in the prison dress and conducted to 
the room he was to occupy. 

Judge of his horror and consternation when he found 
himself standing before, and the officer unlocking, the 
door of the same cell, “‘No ——,”’ into which he, when 
a child, had been thrust for a moment by his father. 

In relating the story to me (says Warden Haynes), 
he said no one could imagine his feelings when he 
found himself an inmate of that cell. Every incident 
and scene from childhood rushed upon his mind; the 
exclamation of his mother, ‘No, no; they shan’t sbut 
up my little son in prison,” rang in his cars; and he 
threw himself upon a stool weeping, in utter despair 
and wretchedness. 

But it is pleasant to see shining through this strange 
story of circumstantial retribution the truth of tne 
famous line, ‘“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends.” 
The convict became a religious man in prison, and 
years after his discharge rose to be an officer in the 
navy. 








+> - 


For the Companion. 


priests. In the morning, however, they found the gate 
locked and themselves surrounded. 

The heathen monks regarded them with glowering 
looks, and answered every demand aod remonstrance 
with words and gestures of mockery. They evidently 
intended to keep the strangers prisoners, or put them 
out of the way—probably by starvation, as by their re- 
ligion the lamas are forbidden to shed blood. It was 
one of those desperate situations where bravado often 
proves the only successful policy, especially if aided by 
improved weapons and a superior show of ferocity. 

Our leader, Dr. Roland (says the narrator), appeared 
to make up his mind that it was time to act with ener- 

Drawing his revolver—a six-clianbered one—from 
his belt, he glanced round the enclosure until his eye 
fellon an immense gong that bung near the convent 

‘ate. 

. ‘Taking aim at it, as at a target, he fired five shots in 


| quick succession, drilling as many holes through the 


| resounding brass in a way that must have sadly warred 


DREAMLAND. 
Only in visions does the future wait 
To tell us of the mysteries to be: 
Yet even thus we linger at the gate 
That opes eternity. 
Except in dreams, the Past comes not again 
With all its vanished weight of joy and fears; 
But blindly we retrace, in grief and pain, 
The saddened bygone years! 


The Present lives; to bane us or to bless 
Within its guidance does the Future hide; 
The Past holds over it with tenderness — 
ll good is at its side. 


To live within the Present — yet to take 
From out the Future and the darkened Past 
All hopes and lessons that for goodness make — 
May this be ours at last! 
WALTER L. SAWYER. 


A DESPERATE LION. 

An English gentleman, whose authority is supported 
by many encounters with wild animals during a three 
years’ tour in South Africa, and among them sixteen 
lions, protests against applying the word ‘‘majestic’’ to 
the lion. 

Seen by daylight, he says, the lion has such a furtive 
look and holds his head so low while walking, as to do 
away with the idea of majesty. When at bay, stand- 


' ing with open mouth and glaring eyes, holding his head 


low, twitching his tail from side to side and growling, 


The presiding judge, Sir he has a most unpleasant appearance, but there is 


Creswell Creswell, remarking on the disparity of their | nothing majestic about it. 
ages, said that the case was another instance of the evil | He is, however, a dangerous if not a majestic ani- 


effects of “‘marriages contracted between May and De- 
cember.” 

Could it be possible for any educated person to mis- 
understand this familiar allusion? Yet the secretary 


| of a Scotch statistical society sent a letter to the judge 


asking for a statement of the facts on which he based 


| his opinion as to the infelicity of marriages solemnized 


between these two months of the year. Certain mem- 
bers of the society, added the secretary, wished to put 
the information in the shape of a paper to be read 


| before the society. 


There are few persons of education who do not know 
of the Roman Emperor who, because he renounced 
Christianity, is known as Julian the Apostate. Yet an 
English judge, Kenyon, who subsequently became a 
lord chancellor, in a charge to the jury ata trial for 
blasphemy, said,— 

“Above all, gentlemen, need I name to you the Em- 
peror Julian, who was so celebrated for the practice of 
every Christian virtue that he was called Julian the 
Apostle?” 

A Western jury once brought in a verdict in a case of 
alleged stealing, ‘‘Not guilty, but he’d better not do it 
again.”? Their ludicrous ignorance was matched by an 
English jury which tried a man charged with having 
house-breaking instruments in his possession, with in- 
tent to commit a burglary. 

“We find,” said the foreman of this intelligent jury, 
“the prisoner guilty, with the benefit of a doubt.” 

On the judge refusing to accept such a verdict, the 
foreman explained that there was some doubt in the 
jury’s mind, but they thought the prisoner was guilty. 
Being sent back to reconsider their verdict, they failed 
to agree, 

After a long trial of a case involving one hundred 
thousand dollars, the judge Said to the jury, “Gentle. 
men, before you retire for consultation, if there are any 
terms of law used during the trial, or any rules stated, 
which you do not understand, the court is prepared to 





| explain them.” 


Upon this a bald-headed juror arose’ and said, “TI be- 
lieve | understand all the rules of law laid down; but 
there are two terms of law that have been a good deal 
used during the trial, which I should like to know the 
meaning of.”” 

“Well, sir, what terms of law do you allude to?” 
asked the judge. 

“IT mean the words plaintiff and defendant.” 

Disgust and amusement strove hard to overcome each 
other, as court and bar heard this model juror’s request. 


————_++or——__——_—. 


INNOCENT AND GUILTY. 

The oft-told story of the painter who painted an 
ideal picture of “Innocence,” from the face of a beauti- 
ful child who sat as his model, and in his old age had a 
villainous-looking criminal sit to him for the model of 
a picture of “Guilt” as a companion-piece to the other, 
and discovered that the child and the criminal were the 
same person, has received some startling illustrations 
in real life. A convict discharged from the old Charles. 
town State Prison told the following remarkable history 
of himself to the warden of that prison: 

Some years ago a gentleman, his wife and their only 
child, a boy then five or six years old, visited the pris- 
on. They were shown through the workshops and 
prison by an officer, who pointed out the different ob- 
jects of interest as they passed along. The gentleman 
was inquiring about a man who had recently been sent 
to prison for life for murder. 

“By the way, this is his room,” said the officer, 
stopping before one of the cells, the door of which stood 
open. 

The little boy, with a child’s curiosity, stepped up 
and looked in. His futher came up behind the child 
and playfully pushed him in, and closed the door. 

The little fellow shrieked to be let out. The door 


| was immediately opened, and the child ran sobbing 


into his mother’s armas. She, brushing back the light 
curls from his forchead and kissing him, said soothing- 


mA 


“No, no; they shan’t shut up my little son in prison.” 

The boy was terribly frightened; he turned his eyes 
once more toward the dreaded cell, and for the first 
time noticed on the door the “No - 

The meident made a deep impression upon his mind. 

Time passed. He grew to manhaod. . His father and 
mother were both dead. He became a sailor, and a 
good one, rising step by step till he was second in com. 
mand of one of the California steamers sailing from 
New York. 

But like many others, in consequence of that vice 
which has dragged down so many ever from high posi- 
tions, he lost his situation, came back to Boston, sank 
lower and lower, and was finally arrested for breaking 
into’a store. He was sentenced to the State Prison for 
four years. 

When received at the prison he was taken to the 
bath-room,—the usual custom,—bathed, shaved and 





Even when hunted with dogs, and brought to 
bay, he has been known to dush through the whelping 
pack for the hunter. If wounded, and the hunter is 

| following him, he will conceal himself behind a slight 
screen and spring upon his pursuer with the rapidity 
of lightning. 


| mal, 


At night, and when urged on by hunger, he is the 
most daring of beasts. ‘A hungry lion is a true devil, 
and fears nothing in the world,” say the Dutch Boers. 
An illustration of the audacity and perseverance of a 
hungry lion was once given to the Englishman’s party. 

‘The sportsman went off in search of elephants, leav- 
ing the camp in charge of a Dr. Crook. Among those 
who remained were a lot of colored drivers and some 
twenty Kafirs. In the centre of the camp stood four 
wagons, so arranged as to admit of the ones being 
tied between them. 

In front of the wagons was the cattle-kraal, made 
high and strong and containing sixty oxen. Surround. 
ing both wagons and kraal was a high fence, inside of 
which, and at intervals, were the sleeping-places of the 
Kafirs. 

One night, every one was awakened by the shricking 
of “Susan,” a pet baboon, who was fastened to a wag- 
on. A horse was also heard struggling, and on the men 
rushing out, was seen to be in the clutches of a lion. 
Shouts and waving of blankets frightened the beast, and 
he disappeared ip the darkness. 

The next morning, the hole in the fence, through 
which the lion had crept, was discovered. Two guns 
were set so that if the lion should return, he would 
shoot himself. 

That night, a white man and two drivers were sitting 
by the fire, iong after the others had retired, in hopes 
of getting a shot at the lion. 

‘Blow up the fire,” said Umzobo, a driver, to the 
other. “I hear something moving outside of the fence.” 

Just then the lion sprung in their midst, and seized 
Umzobo, making his teeth meet behind the shin-bones. 
With singular presence of mind, the native forced his 
hands into her mouth, when she let go and seized a Ka- 
fir by the fleshy part of the back. 

He was preparing to run away from the danger, but 
stopped on feeling an unpleasant sensation behind. 
Putting his hand there, it was seized by the lion, who 
began dragging him away. A shotalarmed the beast, 
and he let go his hold and disappeared in the darkness. 

In the course of an hour one of the set guns went off, 
but no other sound followed. ‘Two hours after the sec- 
ond set gun was heard, and with it a low groan. 

At daylight, the doctor heard the Kafirs shouting. 
Going out he found the lion, that had thrice attacked 
the camp, lying dead with a bullet through his heart. 
The first gun had not injured him, having been improp- 
erly set. The fact that he had nothing in his stomach 
showed that hunger was the cause of his desperate 
courage. 


————__—4@p—— 


“I’M NO DEAD YET.” 

A Scotch clergyman, Dr. Wallace, relates the follow- 
ing affecting incident, illustrating the maxim ‘while 
there’s life there’s hope,”’ and the brave philosophy of 
“never say die.” It furnishes, too, an excellent motto 
for institutions that are doing hard work for fallen hu- 
manity. Says Dr. Wallace: 


I was a minister in Edinburgh, when_a dreadful 
catastrophe happened—an old house in High Street, 
situated not far from John Knox’s pulpit, fell, burying 
in its ruin twenty-three or twenty-five families. 

rhis happened on Sunday morning, and I remembcr 
Dr. Guthrie closing his place of worship. Many of us 
went to the place to encourage the workmen who were 
removing the ruins and bringing out the dead. The 
Roman Catholic priest was there, Dr. Guthrie was 
there, and other ministers, all engaged in the same 
work—that of cheering on the men doing a work of hu- 
manity. 

After twenty-three or twenty-four bodies had been 
got outa voice was heard—the treble voice of a little 
child, ““Heave awa’,chaps. I’m no dead -yet.”” Some 
stones had so fallen as to protect the poor little fellow, 
who after a time was recovered unhurt. 

Willie Inchel wood, I think, was his name, and in the 
new tenement that has becn put in the place of the old 
one, and above the door, is a stone representing Willie’s 
head in a scroll, bearing the words, ‘I’m no dead yet.” 


+ 
> 





BROUGHT TO THEIR SENSES. 

Some of the frightful stories told by old Marco Polo of 
the little-known interior of Thibet, the perils encounter- 
ed from the inhospitality and treachery of the bigoted 
idolaters of the country, ete., came near being realized 
by a party of four adventurous travellers who followed 
his track and tested his veracity. By means of valaable 
gifts, and a smattering of Chinese possessed by their 
leader, they managed to secure lodging and entertain- 
ment.at a sort of monastery kept by lamas or Thibetan 





| 


| its after performances. 


Then, while we brought our rifles to our shoulders, 
he turned on the mob of lamas that bad been hurrying 
up from all sides, outnumbering us ten to one. They 
fled helter-skelter, tripping over each other and on the 
hems of their long gowns, in their haste to get out of 
the way. 

The chief lama alone held his ground, but his wrin- 
kled face was so convulsed with fear and surprise, that 


| it was quite comical to sce. 


He had some notion of the power of the gun—indeed 


| an old-fashioned flint-lock is one of the regular arms of 


the Thibetan soldicr—but this terrible little weapon, 
with the marvellous property of firing without necding 
to be loaded, was new to him, and he evidently be- 
lieved that the doctor held in his hand the lives of him- 
self and all his convent. 

When, therefore, he heard the request to bring out 
our mules and to throw open the gate, repeated in stern 
tones, with the revolver pointed at his head, he sulkily 
gave the necessary command to his underlings, who 
hastened to obey the order, plainly more anxious now 
to see us beyond their walls, than they had been a little 
before to retain us.— Beyond the Himalayas. 


—~+o-—_____- 


AN ITALIAN MOTUER. 

In some of the picturesque Italian towns there are 
noinns. Usually, however, the tourist can find a fam. 
ily willing to receive him for a night, and to do their 
best to make the stranger comfortable. One evening at 
Palestrina, Mr. Story, the sculptor, and his friend were 
forced to accept the hospitality of an old woman. They 
found her a “‘character,”” and were much amused at the 
conflicts between her love for her pet chickens and her 
anxiety to provide a good supper for her guests. 

As they sat at the table they saw her take chicken 
after chicken out of an old basket, smooth down its 
feathers, press it to her heart and mutter expressions of 
affection and regret. Seeing that she could not make 
up her mind which one to kill, her guests cried out,— 


“What are you doing?” 

“Oh! my young signors, Tam trying to make up my 
mind which of them I shall kill for your supper; but I 
can’t, I can’t; they are so beautiful, so dear to me!” 

Please don’t kill them for us!’ we cried. 

“Don't you want them?” she said, with a smile of 
satisfaction. “On my word, I could not kill them; 
they are so beautiful, so dear,” she kept repeating, as 
she came in and seated herself at our table and began 
to tell us her history. 

“[ had thirteen children,” she said, “‘most of them 
sons; strong, broad-shouldered fi llows, like me,” and 
she struck her broad, solid breast as she spoke. 

“But one of them last year died. He was the eldest. 
There is his portrait on the wall. Oh, what a Dbeauti- 
ful, strong fellow he was! But he is dead!” and she 
wiped away the tears with her apron. “So good! so 
beautiful!” she exclaimed, as she looked at his portrait. 

But happening in the midst of her grief to glance 
through the open dvor of the kitchen, where a domes- 
tie was cooking our supper, she cried out,— 

“Turn that steak, you fool! It will be spoiled! How 
stupid these people are!” ‘Then speaking again of her 
son,—‘Ah! he was so beautiful, 80 good, and he died! 
There’s that pot boiling over, and it will be all wasted 
or spoiled! 

“Well, the day before he died he was perfectly well 
in the morning, and he went out; but towards noon he 
came back and said,—— Are you a fool—to the servant 
—or not afvol? Don’t you know enough to fry a pota- 
to, or must I come there? 

“Well, my son said he didn’t fecl well, and went to 









bed. And the doctor said ——-‘There, that’s enough 
now; the signorini are hungry. And the doctor said, 
—bring the wine, too,— And the doctor said he 


thought my son had the heart disease. 
signorint eat without forks? 

“The others are all living, but he is dead. Look at 
me,” she exclaimed, shaking her fist in the air. “I get 
a pension from the Pope of sixty scudi a year, because 
of my twelve living children.” 


How can these 


SS as 
BLESSEDNESS OF OBEDIENCE. 
There is much in the following bricf anecdote, es- 
pecially for those who will only obey their “own sweet 

will.” 


Frederick Denison Maurice was a man who was 
known in the circle of his intimates as ‘The Prophet ;” 
and some of the best and most gifted men of the time 
used to hang on his accents as something preterhuman. 
No one ever lost the impression of that carnest face, or 
the vibrating tones of that tender, sympathetic voice. 

I met Maurice on one occasion at a wedding break- 
fast. He proposed the health of the bride and bride- 
groom. The lady turned round and in rather bad taste 
exclaimed,— 

“Now, Mr. Maurice, I call you to witness that I en- 
tertain no intention of obeying.” 

Maurice answered, with his sad, sweet smile, ‘Ah, 
madam! you little know the blessedness of obedience.” 


alias 
A MAN OF POWER. 

Many years ago, the great French astronomer, Fran- 
gois Arago, gained among his simple country neighbors 
an almost uncanny reputation by his accurate predic 
tion of a total eclipse. 


Not long afterward he was a candidate for election to 
the National Assembly, and was elected by an almost 
unanimous vote of his constituents. The wealth and 
Government influence of the rival candidate created no 
impression upon the voters. 

“No, no,” they cried, ‘we must vote for Arago: for 
if we don’t he may get mad and hurl another eclipse at 
us!” 

‘atiiicteanencaeniphal cain metas Tisai 

A BIBULOUS parson was introduced to a lady who 
had been represented to him as quite a talented artist. 
He grected her by saying, “I understand, madame, 
that you paint?” She started, blushed deeply, and 1 
covering hersclf after a few seconds, said, with as much 
acidity of tone and style as she could command, “Well, 
if I do paint, I don’t make any mistake and put it on 
my nose.” 





or 


Anxious to explain the meaning of hyperbole, 4 
Presbyterian minister said, “Perhaps you do not un- 
derstand the meaning of the word ‘hyperbole.’ This 
word, my friends, increases or diminishes a thing be- 
yond the exact truth. Suppose T should say the whole 
of this congregation is fast asleep, that would be « hy- 
ee for there is not above one-half of you sleep- 
ng. 
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frosts that had despoiled the tree of its brilliant 

|red crown. But hidden deeply in the soft, wet 
grass were a few fair late specimens that Goldie’s 
| Mamma wanted her to hunt out of their cunning 
hiding-places, and load up on her ’spress cart and 
bring in. 

Provided with rubber boots and a cloth to wipe 
from the apples the clinging dampness as she 
found them, Goldie set to work. 

There were even more of the shining beauties 
than she had hoped. And as her load grew, her 
hopes grew. Maybe it would be worth even more 
than ten cents. Who could tell how astonished 
her mamma might be? 

Her fingers grew colder and colder, for the grass 
was crisp with a frosty rime; and her back ached 
and her eyes felt weary with the constant search, 
search, for glimpses of red amid the tangled 
grass. But at last, proud and happy, she started 
with her hard-earned load for the house. Along 
| the hillside and down to the bars she sped with 
| joyful alacrity; when, just as she was directing 

the course of her cart beneath the lowest rail, she 
| spied to her dismay an enemy on her road. 











For the Companion. 


THE FIRST SNOW. 
Ugh! ‘What a frightful wind! 
Whew! What a fearful day! 
And all my friends are gone,— 
What a goose I was to stay! 


They said, ‘We're going South, 
You’d better come along!’ 

I called them croakers, and sang 
A merry good-by song. 

They said the snow would come 
And bury me out of sight. 

Whew! how it flutters and whirls! 
Gracious! I guess they were right! 





Was ever a bird so cold, 
Or half so lonesome as I! 

If 1 live, you’ll see how quick 
To-morrow away I'll fly! 

Ugh! Whata frightful wind! 
Whew! What a fearful day! 


| Upon the hill, at the west of the house, grew a | 
Q § fine tree, that bore, or that had borne, a quantity 
, Of beautiful crimson apples that season. Straw- 
Mi 4 JA berry apples, Goldie called them. 
S SS There had been a series of high winds and light 


The open door towards which she was going | 
was only just across the lane, but up and down 
the lane strode, with victorious gallops and many 
shakes of the mane, the frisky family horse, 
newly escaped from his stall. 

Watching her chance, Goldie seized as she be- 
lieved a iortunate moment, and darted with all 
speed for the open door. 

But alas! As she neared it a slight rise in the 
ground spilled out one or two of her crimson 
treasures. And,as her haste changed to fright- | 
ened excitement at the ponderous tread of the re- ; 
turning horse, she gave a desperate tug to get her | 
cart up the steep step and into the open doorway. | 

Tilt, tilt, went the cart! and roll, roll, went the 
beautiful, beautiful apples! And trot, trot, came 
the horse! And shrick, shriek, went Goldie to 
call her mamnia! And gobble, gobble, crunch, 
crunch, squeak, squeak, went the juicy fruit, 
through Jumbo’s white teeth and away down his 
long, long throat! 

If you want to know what became of the ap- 
ples, ask him. 

If you want to know what about that ten cents, 
ask Goldie. 

She will tell you that her dear kind mamma 
wiped away her tears, and told her she should 
give it to her anyway, because she had earned it. 

And I think she had—don’t you? 














And all my friends are gone. j 
What a goose I was to stay!” M. M. | 


ee 


NERVOUSNES 


For the Companion. | 

GOLDIE’S ’SPRESS. | 
Goldie was not a boy ; but,—better than all the 
dolls and play-houses and teasets that ever were 
invented did she enjoy those truly boyish toys,— 

her express-wagon and her rock- 


Between persons with 


And avoid ment 


| For the Companion. 


There is a difference, you will observe, 


S AND NERVE. 





nerves and with nerve. 


iy uke i j ai | 
To make it quite plain, 


al strain, 


These little examples will serve. 





~“ 





en a oN 
; a . 
( NUTS TO CRACK} 
CSS 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i 
HISTORICAL CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


Read in the central letters of the names required an 
Indian designation for December. 

1, A battleground which became an Indian massacre. 

2, Island named for the man who first built a vessel 
with a deck in America. 

3, A cape of early American history. 

4, Anisland; birthplace of the first white child born 
in America. 
, The early name of New Hampshire. 
, A town destroyed in the Revolution. 
, A famous fighter of New England Indians. 
» Indians that had War with the United States. 
9, Tribe of civilized, Christianized Indians. 

10, A British earl who made large grants of American 
territory. 

11, Massachusetts governor who introdured cattle into 
New England. 

12, The first American book-seller. 

18, Tribe of warlike Indians. 

14, Indian chief who fought an American president. 
15, A governor of New York who, in 1691, was exe- 
cuted for supporting popular rights and the Protestant 
faith. B. L. 8, 

2. 


CHARADE. 


My first we ever ought to be, 
Upright and good and true; 
My second is the boy’s delight, 

Lhe fear of not a few. 








Canton 


When water freezes, ’tis my whole, 





ing-horse. 

Never a rocking-horse fared bet- 
ter. Every night, with tender care, 
a stable was formed for him of 
two chairs and a shawl in a cor- 
ner of a room, into which he was 
duly conducted and tied, after hav- 
ing been watered at the kitchen 
sink. And every night a heaped- 
up measure of corn or oats was 
faithfully left under his nose, in 
order that he might eat and be 
satisfied if he chose. 

As he never grew either any fat- 
ter or any leaner, Goldie delighted 
to think that she supplied him 
with precisely food enough. The 
more especially as every morning 
the measure was secretly emptied 
to the hens and returned to its po- 
sition, thus keeping up the inno- 
cent farce of “making believe” the 
wooden horse ate it all up over 
night. 

Also her express-wagon had its 





























That and nothing more; 
If dealt to all, prisons would be 
Fuller than e’er before. M. ©. D. 


3. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in window, but not in door; 
My second in carpet, but not in floor; 
My third is in curtain, but not in silk; 
My fourth isin butter, but not in milk; 
My fifth isin cherry, but notin plum; 
*Tis also in resin, but not in gum. 


My whole we never could live without, 
Yet we oft complain if there’s much 
about. EMMA. 


BQUARE WORD. 


0000 0 
ooo 0 0 
0000 0 
0000 0 
00900 


o 
A garden flower. 
A handsome stone. 
A water nymph, 
A small table. 
A foreign city. 


5. 
QUESTION. 

What Bible character had for his 
daily food \, of « loaf, 4-7 of a custard, 
14 of a sandwich, % of a wild fowl, 
and 5-9 of a honeycomb? 








own ‘especial station in the wood- 
shed. Her dolls, after some reckless ride and | 
luckless spill, might lic out in the rain all night 
to soak, fergotten; and her teaset fall under the | 
cruel dispensation of some hammer-headed hens; | 
but no such neglect befell the wagon. 

Always, when the dew began to fall, it was 


Miss Alicia, who’s troubled with nerves, 
Went to get out some special conserves, 
When a terrible roach 
Barred the way of approach, 
And she fainted among her preserves. 


Mises Deborah-Ann, blessed with nerve, 
Thus made her high courage to serve,— 
A large dog who gave chase 
She looked full in the face, 
Till he formed an obsequious curve. 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 





hauled in and stored with careful exactness. So Sa 
that, whatever else failed to thrive, the horse and 
the express-wagon were certainly not of the num- 
ber. 

But one affliction this horse had above all oth- 
ers; it would not, or could not, go. The only po- 
sition in which it had ever shown any speed was 
when it was placed inside of the wagon, being | 
pulled instead of outside doing the pulling. | bp Sacer gunnatedmena~ 

As its rockers. had been removed to make it | And every hill and valley ; 
look more life-like, it was easy for it to stand on They claim from East to West. 
all fours in the wagon, and thus braced to hurry | on ae ae 
after Goldie up hil) and down dale. | spree eine Bis Saas 


For the Companion. 
KING WINTER. 


| Now in his crystal palace, 
Far in the frozen North, 
King Winter blows his bugle, 
And sends his couriers forth! 





They rush, a mighty army, 


- ‘ On shrub and bush and tree; 

But while the horse was thus indulged by his They spread a snowy carpet 
gentle mistress, it became evident, even to her, Far as the eye can see. 
that her 'spress as a business venture was a failure. 

Many a prospective penny had danced before 
her mind’s eye before the day dawned that had 
brought this establishment to her. 

How she should earn money and how she BRA en Ts 
should spend it had been a delightful anticipation | 
that had never yet been realized. | 

At last, the horse was reluctantly consigned to 
his stable, and “GoLpre’s ’sPRESS” was declared 
open te engagements at the very reasonable rate 
of a penny a load. 

For a while the new business throve. 

There were loads of dry leaves to be carted to 


And under this soft carpet 

The flowers will sleep till spring; 
So let us warmly welcome 

The snowflakes and their king! 


‘ 


| 
For the Companion. 
NED’S BEAVERS. 
summer. 


with large mills and a little village on the bank 
I went out to the pond with my fishing-tack 


Four beavers came down Salmon Brook last | pound of salt-petre. 


We call it brook, though it is quite a stream, | petre. 


the water, and on looking up to the top of the 
bank what should I see but Beckwith, the hunter. 

Oh dear! Oh dear! I made him promise not 
to meddle with my beavers. 


He couldn’t do it on our land, you know, father | 


wouldn’t have it; but he had traps set further up 
| stream, and I couldn’t prevent my beavers going 
, up there. ; 


And then, right off, it seemed as if everybody | 


| in town knew about it and wanted to see them— 
| the poor, scared, wild things—and so—and so—I 
| haven’t any beavers now. 

} sii 





For the Companion. 


SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


| sewing ’ciety!” 


| keeper by asking for a quarter of a mile of salt- 
8. | 


te Roy’s grandpa was a little boy like you once.” 


Eva, noticing a flock of noisy, chattering black- 
birds, said, “Mamma, I guess they’re having a 


Johnnie was sent to town for a quarter of a 
He astonished the store- 


Roy’s grandpa to Frankie (aged five)—Frankie, 


LILIAN Payson. 
6. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The primals name a celebrated man, the anniversary 
of whose birth@ay occurs on December 9th. The final 
letters tell what he was. 

Cross-words of equal length :—1, A tropical bird, re- 
| markable for the length of its toes and claws. 2, A rec- 
| tangular figure which is longer than itie broad. 3, A 
|peddier. 4, A beginner. 5, A woman’s gown or 
| dress. 6, A young child. 7, A place whcre_ persons 
| under arrest are temporarily confined. 8, Indelible 
marks made by puncturing the body and introducing 
| some pigment. 9, A wise sentence or decision of great 
| authority. 10, Worthless. HARTFORD. 
| 


7. 
ANAGRAMS, 
Works of a Famous English Writer. 


A Dutiful Mourner. 
| Cypid’s Hours o’ Toil. 
any Odd Bones. 

Pete Gainet’s Ox Cart. 

Chicbank’s One Lily. 

Celia Witfoot’s Tea. 

With Skipper Capeck. 

Bayard Burgen. , 





Conundrums. 


Why is a Hebrew in health like a diamond? Because 
he is a Jew-well (jewel). 

When did Abraham sleep five in a bed? 
slept with his forefathers. 

Why is intending to pay a bill the same as paying it? 
Because it is payment (pay-meant). 

ha a is the oldest lunatic on record? Time out of 
mind. 

When is a physician like an ill-tempered man? 
When he loses his patients (patience). 

Why are fond mothers like novelists? 
indulge infancy (in fancy). 

Why is anewepapér like an army? 
leaders, columns and reviews. 

When is iron like a band of robbers? 
united to steel (steal). 

What is the difference between truth and eggs? 
“Truth crushed to earth will rise again,’’ but eggs 


When he 


Because they 
Because it has 


When it is 





the hen-honse and leads of sand to the poultry- 
yard; and sometimes, when the kindling-wood 
market was booming, she did a pushing business 
in chips, ete. 

But at last the early frosts came and work grew 
scarce and the ’spress employment dull. 

Goldie jingled her bank and jounced out the 
pennies and counted and counted. But whether 
she counted in piles of threes, or fours, or fives, 
never seemed to affect the result. There always 
came out a sum that was a little too much for a 
pair of skates, and not quite enough for a sled. 

At last there came one joyful day, when 
Goldie’s mamma wanted a very particular job 
done, and was willing to pay handsomely for it, 
—to the extent of ten cents. 

Now it was not a very hard thing that mamma 
asked Goldie te do, but it required much nicety 
and care, 


one morning, and right there, not ten rods from 
our house, found where beavers had been at 
work. 

They had cut down a lot of willows and pop- 
lars; a part of the trees were up on the bank, 
others in the water stripped of all the bark and 
sunk. 


It is queer that beavers can sink wood that | 


way. I can’t do it. 

I felt pretty nicely when I found what was up. 
I didn’t tell anybody except our folks, and thought 
I would get the beavers tame and have lots of 
fun. 

So I took boiled potatoes and stuff from the 
house to coax them with, and I talked and talked 
to them, and in a short time the higgest one would 
come almost up to me. 

How proud I was! 





Then all at once my beaver went splash into 


Frankie—‘My grandpa wasn’t never a little 
boy, I know. Coz 1 was to his house a great 
| while ago and he wasn’t then!” 


won't, 





Answers to Puzzles in Thanksgiving No. 


a 1. 1, Topaz. 
. 2, Hours. 
A certain little three-year-old likes very much . Aeai 
cially enjoys the sing- 4, NOVEMBER. 
to goto church, and espe y ny ys th 8 > See. 
ing. One day, the choir sang, ‘Rock of ages, 6, SERAPIS. 
cleft for me,” and after she got home, the little one i — 
was heard singing, very seriously, ‘Rock the ba- 9 eal 


bies, kept for me.” 10, Ivy. 
11, NINTH MONTH. 
12, GREECE.— THANKSGIVING. 

2. Pump—Kin Pie. 

3. Thanksgiving Dinner Bill of Fare.—Soup: Eng- 
lish barley. Fish: Broiled salmon; boiled clams. 
Baked: Chicken pies. Roast: Turkey, cranberry 
ti Stina _ | sauce, venison, mint sauce. Relishes: French mustard ; 
home. The elder girl was at the head of her class, pickled gherkins. Vegetables: Sweet potatoes ; stewed 
and would not leave, but Annie said, “All right, eens. aed: eg Bf ap eacet, petting. 

"4 » ’ essert: Confections; English walnuts; apple snow. 
Uncle Buck! I'll go. I am foot, and can’t get any | ~4" Tuawbansvewo_ttaittale pe iin}, 


footer!” | 5 Thanksgiving. 


Annie was six years old, and was going to 
school with a sister of ninc. 

One afternoon, when school was near its close, 
her uncle came by and proposed to carry them 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment inadvance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion ts sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
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| 
| 
“BACTERIA.” | 

| 

Bacteria have their name from their rodlike shape. | 
They are vegetation so minute as to be visible only by | 
They multiply by 
Then | 


each part speedily becomes a complete whole, but soon 


the aid of powerful microscopes. 


division, each rod separating into two parts. 


divides into two parts. } 

It will be seen what countless numbers must result. | 
The view has been extensively adopted that these mi 
croseopic vegetations are the aciua! poison that pro- 
duces most infectious diseases. Prof. Lionel Beale, 
F. R.8., knighted for his attainments in microscopy 
and medicine, is not prepared to accept this. We pre- 
sent a condensed statement of his views. | 

The tongue is constantly covered by whole forests | 
Millions pass into the stomach whenever | 
weswallow. It is the same with all animals. Every 
vegetable and fruit and leaf also contains countless 


of bacteria. 


numbers. So does the air we breathe and the water 
we drink. Al! disintegration and decay facilitates the 
growth of this minute vegetation. 

It is certain now, that bacteria in large quantities are 
constantly passing into the alimentary canal of men 
There is probably 





and animals without doing harm. 
not a part of the body of any one of us, one-quarter of an 
inch in diameter where their germs are not present. So | 
mall are they that they pass freely into the substance 

of every organ, They exist within us, even in the 
blood, without disturbing us in any way. 
In disease their numbers are vastly increased. ‘1 | 





have sven every part of the stomach, the small and 
large intestines, filled with curdled milk which, when ) 
placed under the microscope, seemed to be almost | 
But this probably did not orig- 
inate the disorder, but resulted from the prior diseased | 
It is still an open question | 
whether infectious diseases originate from some special 
kind of death-carrying bacteria; or from particles 
wholly independent of all such organisms. ‘Though 
some evidence has been adduced in favor of the first 
hypothesis, many new facts must be discovered before 
the problem is solved.” 


composed of bacteria. 


state of the secretions. 


—— 
AN INDIAN’S SQUAW. 


A missionary among the Indians says that one’s eyes 
will at once tell him whether an Indian is a heathen or 
a Christian. If you see an Indian riding a pony while 
his squaw is trudging on behind, you may be sure that 
he is a heathen. 

If, however, you meet a squaw riding and her hus- 
band walking by the horse’s side, you will not need to 


boy of seven. 


family, went to the spring near the house, on the banks 
of the Etowah River, to do some washing; her mother 
| was with her. 
| a few feet from the river, she saw an enormous catfis 


| deep enough to float the fish. 


| of an arrow, the boy on his back. 


| the jetties and stopped on a big fallen cypress and com- 


| foot alligator whose slumbers he had disturbed. 


} in vain, 


where the rising smoke soon showed that the miserable | 
creature was drying her wet clothes. 


shinee tte 
A RIDE ON A CATFISH. 

The monster catfishes (“horned pouts’’) of the Mis- 
souri and other Western waters have been the subject 
of many a story that had the flavor of fiction to New 
England ears. But nothing was ever told that could 
much exceed this Southern tale. In the early days of 
Rome, Ga., about forty years ago, a poor widow, a 
Mrs. Parks, occupied a rude habitation about sixteen feet 
square, constructed of rough poles. This woman had 
two children, the elder a stout, robust girl about eigh- 
teen years of age, Martha by name; the other was a 


One day Martha, who took in washing to support the 


On arriving at the spring, which is onl 
lying in the cool branch of the spring in water just 


A batteau was fustened to a tree near by, and step- 
ping into the boat she seized a paddle, and dealt the 
monster fish a blow on the head which stunned it, and 
the little boy, Scruggs Parks, jumped into the stream 
and seized the fish. 

In his excitement and attempts to secure the prize he 
thrust both hands into the gills of the fish. The gills 
closed on them with a vice-like grip, and the fish, in 
floundering about with the boy, at length struck water 
deep enough to support him, and with head to the river 
with a mighty effort shot into the stream with the speed 


A moment of terrible anguish and suspense to the 
poor sister, who was a helpless observer of all that was 
passing, and the catfish landed high and dry on an 
island some sixty or seventy feet distant from the shore, 
with the boy in a fainting, frightened and half drowned 
condition. 

The cries of the sister soon brought men upon the 
scene, who took the boat and in a few minutes landed 
fish and boy on the shore of the river. The fish weighed 
sixty-five pounds. 

a 
ASSERTED HIS RIGHTS. 

The saying is, ‘Scratch a Russian, and you'll find a 
Tartar.” An illustration of concealed mischief quite 
as uncomfortable happened to a fisherman who stepped 
on a log and found an alligator. A Southern exchange 
tells his somewhat exciting experience as follows: 


Capt. Dicken and Mr. W. H. Kendrick went fishing ; 
down the Ocklawaha River. They left their boat by 


menced fishing, ‘lhe fish did not bite very well, and 
Kendrick thought he would get upon another log a 
short distance off. 

He made the jump and landed on what he thought 
was asolid log. As he lighted upon it a big crack 
opened, and out of the end of the log swam an eight- 


The gator showed fight, and between balancing him- 
self on the log and facing the furious saurian, Kendrick 
was in a serious dilemma. The ‘gator, with mouth 
wide open, waited for further demonstrations on the 
part of the trespasser of his domain, and did not wait 


Kendrick, with his knife, put his mark on the nose 
of the ’gator, so he would know him if he should ever 
find him again, at which the ‘gator snapped his jaws 
and proceeded to fight. 

Ilow long they would have contended for the owner- 
ship of the hollow cypress log no one can say, bad not 
Capt. Dicken got a big club for Kendrick, with which 
he dealt such atelling blow on the snout of the sau- 
rian that he was glad to beat a retreat and leave the 
fisherman in possession of his domicile. 

Kendrick don’t like to say much about the matter, 
but Capt. Dicken says the fight was such an uneven 
one it ought to be chronicled. 


~ > — 


DIDN’T LIKE HIS ROOM. 

St. Louis was recently crowded by visitors from the 
country who came to see the Fair. Among the amus- 
ing incidents related of some of them is one told by the 
Republican, in which a tall, lank, lean countryman 
stopped at a prominent hotel. ‘The immense crowds he 
came in contact with had made him wish time and again 
that he had stayed at home, and when finally he 
reached a hotel and was informed that he could get a 
room by paying the usual price, he breathed a sigh of 
relief and wanted to go at once to his apartment. 


The bell-boy motioned to him to come along. Soon 
they reached the elevator, and the countryman was told 
to step in. In an instant he surveyed the elevator, and 
just as the door was closed, the man cried out,— 

“Look here, my young man! open that door. T’'ll see 
the clerk at the office. If 1 can’t get a bigger room, I'll 
go to 8’ m’ other shanty. Thar aint no candle in here, 
and the furnishin’s pow’ful. slim.” 

It was a moment or two before the boy could con- 
vince his passenger that he was in the elevator and not 
in his room. And then there was a rich scene. 

When the elevator began to move the countryman 
seized the rope and pulled it with such violence that 
the elevator shot up at a rapid speed, nearly scaring the 
poor man to death. 

Great beads of perspiration stood on his forehead, 


ing through the wire-door. 


> — 





be told that he is a Christian Indian. 

The testis a good one, for true Christianity begets 
sympathy with, and -reapect for, women. By nature 
the Indian is cruel and indifferent to the sufferings of 
his squaw, whose position is a miserable one. 

An incident witnessed by a gentleman while camp- 
ing with a hunting party on the banks of the Big Wind 


River shows the Indian’s brutality towards his squaw: | 


One cold morning, when the mercury showed forty | 


degrees below zero, an Indian with his squaw were 
seen, driving before them a dozen ponies packed with 
the household goods. 

The broad river was covered with ice, except for for- 
ty yards in the centre, where the current was too swift 
for it to freeze. The squaw was ahead, astride of a 
pony, while the Indian was in the rear “‘whooping” the 
animals along. [n her arms, suspended by a brag: 
band, she held a baby not two weeks old. 

She walked her pony over the slippery ice and on 
getting close to the brink of the awift current, stopped. 
With an appealing look, which showed her ben 
she looked back at her master. He stretched out his 
arm in a commanding gesture. 

She whipped her pony and forced him to plunge in. 
The water was so deep that the horse turned a somer- 
sault and was swept away by the rushing water. She 
lost her seat and, though holding onto the reins, was 
in danger of drowning. 


With a yell the Indian ran his horse along the ice | 


bank and helpedout the squaw, who had let go of the 
reins. Taking her up on his own horse, he plunged in 
and crossed to the opposite bank. 


Letting her «slide off, he, more anxious about the 
swimming pony than his half-drowned wife, galloped 


down the stream and rescued the struggling horse. 


The poor woman fondled her screaming baby, while 
she herself was turning into a column of ice. Her 
blanket, the only clothing she wore, except a buckskin | 
under-garment, was soon frozen so stiff as to impede 


ber movements. 


A LITTLE ARTIST. 


A mind with a “gift” in it will never be idle, nor 


and it was all the boy could do to keep him from jump. | 


“TY have been afflicted with an Affection of the] 
Throat from childhood, caused by diphtheria, and have 
used various remedies, but have never found anything 
equal to BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES.”—Rev. G. M. 
F. Hampton, Piketon, Ky. (Adv. 
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A CORRECT TIME-KEEPING 
WATCH. 


STEM-WINDING, OPEN FACE. 





“The Waterbury.” 


WATCH A WATCH 





permit the hands to be idle. 
most romantic in this little shepberdess story. 


‘Near Garner, Iowa, a little girl engaged in herding 
cattle has employed her idle hours in moulding from 
It is said to be such an 
artistic piece of work that it has been placed on — 

t is 
the figure of a woman, about a foot high and well-pro- 
ortioned, moulded into almost perfect form out of 


| mud the statue of a woman. 


| tion, and is commended by all who have seen it. 


The skirt and basque of the dress are clearly defined 


nw 


| lack dirt. 


with buttons and other trimmings. 

| grass blade is 

| foot of a crawfish for a pin. 
is shown more especially in the formation of nose 

| cheek, chin, bust and general build of form and expres 
sion of countenance.— Chicago Herald. 


| 
the heroine of a legend. 


employ their leisure bringing out the hidden talent o 


beauty or use that is in them is a thousand times better 


than planning mischief. 


——_— 


from a rock, scratching his face. 


| like a torpedo?” and not meeting with a speed 
sponse, he solved the query himself. ‘’ 
off.”’ 


yes wide open. 


There is something al- 


he hat is of sty- 
lish shape, and can be removed from the head. A 
uton fora coliar, and fastened with a 
But the hand of an artist 


In old mythologic Greece that girl would have been 
At any rate, for children to 


A Group of merry children were playing in the park 
the other day, when a little fellow named Peter rolled 
While the children 
were offering their sympathy, one bright little urchin 
of eight years proposed a conundrum: ‘Why is Peter 


re 
Cause he wen 


A QUAKER’Ss ndvice to his son on his wedding day: 
| When thee went a-courting I told thee to keep thine 

| @ Now that thee ie married I tell thee to 
Mounting her pony she rode to some brushwood, | keep them half shut," 


for the for the 
Mechanic, . Lawyer, 
for the for the 
| Merchant, Farmer, 
and the and the 
Boys. Teacher. 
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ONE THOUSAND WATERBURY WATCHES are made daily at the Factory in 
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For the Companion. 


WITH THE U. S. DOG-POST. 


A series of large,.connected lakes, or fresh- 
water seas, separates Canada from the United 
States. On their thinly-peopled shores Indian 
tribes dwell, over whom the Government main- 
tains its authority by a number of isolated forts, 

In summer the blue waters are alive with ves- 
sels of all kinds; but in winter these lakes are 
covered with ice, and were it not for the commu- 
nication kept up by the United States dog-posts, 
as singular as it is dangerous, the solitary forts 
and their small garrisons would be completely 
shut out from the rest of the world. 

This commnnication consists generally of two 
light sledges, drawn by two or three stout Es- 
quimaux dogs, and two couriers, often one white 
man and one Indian, sometimes two trustworthy 
men of the red race. 

A little stock of dry provisions, an axe or rifle, 
and ammunition and a compass, form the whole 
equipment of the couriers. They take their places 
on the sledge beside the letter-bags, and before 
starting the dogs are given a good meal of raw 
meat. 

One bitterly €old day in February, 1876, I was 
called by urgent business from my residence at 
the foot of Lake Winnepeg to Fort Abercrombie, 
Dakota, a distance of some two hundred and fifty 
miles. 

The call was imperative, and I determined to 
accompany the dog-post for the first part of the 

journey. One of the couriers was a stalwart 
half-breed, inured to all manner cof hardship from 
infancy, and the other a stout white man, named 
Miller, of huge and burly physique, capable of 
immense endurance. 

In the foremost sledge was placed (besides the 
letter-bags) provisions for the men and the dogs, 
while in the rear one, which was drawn by a 
powertul double team of dogs, half of them my 
own, I had stocked a bundle of robes and blan- 
kets to add somewhat to our comfort, or rather 
safety, when in camp. 

Into this shoe-like sledge I fondly hoped to 
creep and glide smoothly to my journey’s end; 
but the cold was so intense that before we pro- 
ceeded many miles I was forced to run after the 
sledge to avoid being frozen. 

In every direction the eye met but an unbroken 
waste of snow, presenting the appearance of im- 
mense sheets slightly raised at both ends. 

About thirty miles were passed the first day, 
and at night we encamped near a pine forest, in 
which two large fires were lighted. Next morn- 
ing we came upon a wide bay, which ran far up 
into the land. 

The compass now became our guide, for noth- 
ing was to be seen around but the interminable 
surface of ice and frozen snow, and the clear sky, 
at which the Indian frequently looked with knitted 
eyebrows. Something in the air and in the color 
of the horizon did not please him. 

At noon the bright blue of the sky had changed 
into a dull gray ; the sun was wrapped in a thick 
mist. The Indian now with hasty strides went 
on before the head of the first dog, which closely 
followed his heels, his eyes anxiously fixed upon 
the horizon, that was now growing darker and 
darker, while Miller consulted his compass every 
quarter of an hour. 

Another hour passed, and nothing more was to 
be seen of the sun. A slight, scarcely perceptible, 
breeze had arisen. Suddenly the Indian stood 
still, stretched out his hand toward us, and a fine 
snowflake rested upon it. With a significant 
shake of the head he resumed his way, and soon 
fell into a singular trot, peculiar to the Indians. 

The dogs followed willingly, their instinct 
warning them of what was coming, and Miller 
and I equally hastened our pace. All three now 
knew what was before us; but not a word was 
spoken. 

Every moment the daylight was decreasing, 
though the evening was still far off. The snow 
fell thicker, the breeze blew stronger. Off to the 
north rolled a little eddy of loose snow, a mere 
puff not larger than your hand. 

Another followed; miniature coils circled about 
over the smooth surface, and sank back imper- 
ceptibly to the land again. 

Drifts of larger proportions rolled over the ex- 
panse, until the atmosphere became thick with 
the frozen particles, and the range of vision was 
limited to a tew feet by the whirling masses. 

The wind at last changed into a howling storm, 
almost congealing the blood and depriving the 
travellers of sight, while the driving snow threat- 
ened each moment to overwhelm the weary dogs 
and the sledges. 

Soon it was no longer possible to keep a straight 
course. The air seemed to be changed into a vest 
whirlpool of snow, which utterly took away all 
Sense and feeling. 

Suddenly the Indian halted. 

“I no more know the course!” he said. 
can only follow the dogs where they go.” 


“We 





But no sooner had the foremost dog found that 
he was left to himself, than he turned his back to 
the storm and, strongly supported by his follow- 
ers, with a mighty effort, trotted off with the 
sledge. 

Driven furiously by the wind and holding des- 
perately on by the reins, Miller and I followed. 
Hearing and seeing had long since ceased in the 
raging of the storm and whirling of the snow. 

At last, after what seemed an age, we felt that 
the course presented obstacles to our feet. We 
perceived by the reins in our hands that the 
sledges were shaking and jolting, and soon by 
the blocks of broken, uneven ice we saw that we 
must be near to the shore. 

This discovery inspired us with fresh strength. 
Still, our blinded eyes saw nothing but night 
around us. Suddenly the sledges stopped, and 
the storm seemed, in the spot where we now were, 
to have abated, and we could dimly discern the 
outline of a pine forest before us. No haven was 
ever more welcome to shipwrecked mariner. 

We now pressed ‘on with renewed vigor, and I 
suppose that, in our eagerness, we became less 
cautious, for I suddenly discovered that the ground 
emitted the rumbling sound which indicates that 
the ice is “dry,” or covers holes and crevasses on 
the land near the shore. 

To turn was impossible. The half-breed’s sledge 
was well in front, but the danger to us was great- 
er, as our sledge was heavier and our dogs almost 
exhausted. All depended on them, and we pushed 
them on at their utmost specd, trembling with 
fear, for they were well aware of the danger. 

All at once there was a crash. One of the run- 
ners of the sledge went through the ice. The lead- 








place to add to the general warmth; and having 
eaten a cold supper, we set about our preparations 
for the night. 

The half-breed and myself had for bedding four 
large buffalo robes and four blankets; Miller had 
two robes and two blankets, and lay immediately 
across the head of our bed. 

Thoroughly worn out I was soon asleep, and 
did not awaken till about ten o’clock, when I was 
aroused by the tossing of Miller in his efforts to 
adjust his bedding more comfortably. I observed 
that it had grown colder, but I thought little of it 
and was soon aslecp again. 

I awoke once more, as near as I can judge, in 
about two hours, this time from a general sensa- 
tion of cold. I found both my companions awake 
on speaking to them, and that Miller had been 
unable to sleep at all owing to the cold, as he lay 
with his head to the wind, and could not keep it 
from entering under his covering. It was blow- 
ing a perfect gale, and the air was filled with 
whirling particles of snow. 

From that time forward it was impossible to 
sleep. We did everything we could to ward off 
the cold, and the half-breed seemed especially 
anxious I should not suffer; covering me with 
care, and shielding me as much as possible with 
his own person. 

But the chill seemed to have taken complete 
possession of me. For a time we conversed on 
the severity of the storm, and our error in not 
having at least tried to light a fire, but gradually 
relapsed into silence. 

Real physical suffering it had now become. The 
skin on my arms and limbs felt quite cold to the 





touch, and my bones grew heavy and chill as bars 


THE U. 8. DOG POST. 


ing dog followed, and in another moment nearly 
the whole of the sledge disappeared under the de- 
ceitful crust into the snow beneath. 

My first thought was to free the dogs. I-suc- 
ceeded in cutting most of the traces with my 
strong clasp-knife. All contrived to extricate 
themselves except the faithful leader. He never 
rose again. 

Meanwhile I was struggling in the cavity with 
the confused mass of dogs and lines. I tried to 
cling to the sledge, but found that it would not 
support me. 

Next I groped round and round the hole,—the 
treacherous ice giving way whenever I tried it, 
and the hole only becoming larger with every ef- 
fort on my part. Miller could do nothing for me, 
and every minute I became weaker. 

To die in this way, just when safety was almost 
within my grasp—it seemed too hard! Just then 
the half-breed cried out,— 

“Catch this flask and drink, quick !” 

By an effort I secured it and quaffed the con- 
tents—brandy—greedily. 

“Now, then,” resumed the half-breed, “try and 
free the blankets and fasten the bundle to the end 
of this rope—quick !” and he shot a coil right at 
my head. 

Blessed forethought! My robes and blankets 
were strapped in the wrecked sledge. With a great 
effort I unloosed the fastenings, using my teeth 
and hanis and feet desperately, until I had se- 
curely entwined the bundle in the rope. It was 
hauled away in a moment and the rope flung 
back. 

I was so worn out by this time that I could 
scarcely tie it around my body, or stretch out my 
hand to defend myself from the jagged edges of 
the crevasse; but at last, by the mercy of God, 1 
found myself on my back on the ice. 

In a few minutes more we gained the pine for- 
est, lashed by the storm, beneath the shelter of 
which the dogs lay panting with outstretched 
tongues; and we knew that our lives for the mo- 
ment were saved. 

We unharnessed the faithful animals, placed 
the sledge under shelter, and then, for a brief pe- 
riod, rested after our fearful struggle. 

But sleep must be resisted now as our worst, 
because our most insidious, enemy. In silence 
we cleared a space in the wood, round which we 
made some attempt at a wall of branches. 

To kindle a fire in such a storm was out of the 





of iron. The mind, however, was unnaturally 
acute. 

I thought over the business I was upon, and 
studied the minutest details of it all with remark- 
able rapidity. I began soon to experience a pe- 
culiar sensation, as if my flesh, to the depth of a 
quarter of an inch, was frozen solid; and my 
bones at times felt like red-hot bars. 

As time went on, the sensation of surface-freez- 
ing extended to the trunk of my body, and my 
thoughts grew less connected, changing frequently 
from subject to subject, and narrowing down to 
my own sufferings. 

I noticed also that the half-breed spoke fre- 
quently to me and shook me occasionally. I trjed 
several times to control my nerves and leave off 
shivering and shaking, but without avail. 

At the end of about two hours, I noticed I was 
becoming quicter; but my mind was suffering 
more. My whole idea was to get warm. I was 
aroused at times by my companion pushing me 
and constantly warning me against falling asleep. 
Miller, too, was continually talking of his freez- 
ing, and assured us both that his ears were al- 
ready frozen. 

For the first time I really became conscious of 
the danger we were in. But, strange to say, it 
had no effect upon me. I felt no alarm at the 
prospect of death. I was so cold—if I could only 
get warm again! This was the burden of my 
thought. There was no trouble about the future 
atall. I felt that if I were only comfortable, I 
would willingly go. 

After the lapse of an hour, perhaps, I began to 
get warm —that is, the sensation was one of 
warmth and comfort, but was in reality a species 
of numbness. I felt my flesh in several places, 
and it produced a prickly, numb feeling, like that 
caused by a limb asleep. 

Then I began to feel comfortable and happy, 
because I was warm, and I grew angry with my 
companion for his unwearied thumps upon my 
body and the continual questions he asked. I 
wanted to be let alone. I paid no further atten- 
tion to my companion’s questions, but gathered 
myself up, and lay thinking how comfortable I 
was. 

Pretty soon I began to doze, then to awaken 
suddenly, when I received a more severe blow 
than usual. Then I awoke to see the half-breed 
sitting up, and bending eagerly over my face, and 
uttering something to Miller—and then a sense of 





question, so the dogs were called tnto our hiding- 


comfort and oblivion... . 





That I should awaken with a bright fire before 
me, and be wrapped in robes and blankets, seemed 
the most natural thing in the world to me; and it 
was fully half an hour before I began in the least 
to comprehend that anything unusual had oc- 
curred. I looked at the half-breed, chafing my 
arms and legs, and simply felt that it was quite 
natural that it should be so. 

Gradually, however, I became able to under- 
stand that, finding it impossible to arouse me, he 
had, at the risk of his own life, succeeded in 
finding a dry, half-rotten log and built a huge 
fire; and he had then returned to find me uncon- 
scious and carried me, robes and all, to the fire. 

Miller next received his attention. He was ly- 
ing on his back, perfectly still, but talking volu- 
bly. I was soon sufficiently recovered to assist 
the half-breed in bringing him to the kindly fire, 
and then we discovered that the unfortunate man 
was badly frozen and quite delirious. 

We had some difficulty in keeping him from the 
fire until his hands, feet, and face were thawed out 
with water; but he did not recover his mind until 
six hours after. 

By that time the gale had somewhat moderated, 
and, having been thoroughly warmed and re- 
cruited by a hot breakfast, we determined to 
make Fort Upton, nine miles off our course, and 
there remain until the storm was over. 

We reached this post in the afternoon, and were 
informed that the temperature had fallen during 
the previous night to forty degrees below zero. 

We remained in that hospitable shelter for two 
days, during which the terrific storm raged with 
increased fury. Some dozen Indians and _ half- 
breeds perished upon the route over which we had 
passed. 


—~@r— 


For the Companion, 


ANECDOTES OF WILSON THE ORNI- 
THOLOGIST. 


Alexander Wilson was by nature a poet, and 
although he seldom fettered his inspirations by 
rhythm and rhyme, he gave to all his works on 
natural history a true poetic coloring. One feels 
a delight on reading his descriptions of scenery 
and birds like that which one feels on reading the 
best pastoral poetry of the language. 

The poet Keats loved the flowers, and when he 
lay on his death-bed he fancied that he was al- 
ready sleeping ‘neath the summer turf, and that 
he could feel the daisies growing above him. Wil- 
son loved the birds, and he used to say that he 
wished to be buried where the birds would sing 
over his grave. 

They laid him to rest at last in an old Swedish 
cemetery in Philadelphia, where we hope the 
robins and the bluebirds carol at the return of 
spring and the orioles fill the air with music on the 
fresh summer mornings. 

Wilson was born in Scotland about the year 
1766. Like most men of science, he felt the pinch 
of poverty in childhood. He was apprenticed to 
a weaver, but at last turned pedler. While tray- 
elling over the wild hills of Scotland, selling his 
wares, he became enamoured of the charms of 
nature, and poetic inspirations began to spring up 
within him. 

“These are pleasures,” he exclaimed, in a mo- 
ment of rapture, “which the grovelling sons of 
interest and the grubs of this world know as lit- 
tle of as the miserable spirits doomed to everlast- 
ing darkness know of the glorious regions and 
eternal delights of Paradise.” 

Here was a pedler with his wares on his back 
and the delights of a true child of genius and 
song in his heart. 

He emigrated to America, where he arrived in 
the summer of 1794. 

Soon after he set foot on our shores he captured 
a red-headed woodpecker, which he declared to 
be the most beautiful bird he had ever beheld, 
and which first turned his attention to American 
ornithology. 

The birds of America delighted him. He ob- 
tained employment as a teacher, but devoted his 
leisure to the study of birds. He made long jour- 
neys in search of new and wonderful species. He 
once went bird-hunting in the West, walking in 
all twelve hundred miles. It is related that, on 
his homeward trip, he walked forty-seven miles 
in a single day. 

The birds of the Southern forests seemed to him 
like very wanderers from brighter spheres, and he 
was thrilled with delight whenever he heard the 
mocking-bird sing. He spent weeks and months in 
these untangled forests, finding delightful com- 
panionship among the birds. 

Wilson was a kind-hearted man. It always 
pained him to take the life of a bird. The follow- 
ing anecdote, taken from his own writings, admir- 
ably illustrates his refined, tender feelings : 

“About half an hour before sunset, being with- 
in sight of the Indian’s where I intended to lodge, 
the evening being perfectly calm and clear, I laid 
the reins on my horse’s neck to listen to a mock- 
ing-bird, the first I had heard in the Western coun- 
try, which, perched on the top of a dead tree be- 
fore the door, was pouring out a torrent of melody. 
I think I never heard so excellent a performer. I 
had alighted and was fastening my horse, when, 
hearing the report of a rifle immediately beside 
me, I looked up and saw the poor mocking-bird 
fluttering to the ground; one of the savages had 
marked his elevation and barbarously shot him, 
I hastened over into the yard, and walking up to 
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poor bird had come from a far distant country to 
sing to him, and that in return he had cruelly 
killed him. I told him the Great Spirit was of- 
fended at such cruelty, and that he would lose 
many a deer for doing so.” 

The following anecdote, which teaches a very 
beautiful lesson, discovers a truly noble heart: 
“One of my boys caught a mouse in school a few 
days ago, and directly marched up to me with 
his prisoner. I set about 
drawing it that same eve- 
ning; and all the while, 
the pantings of its little 
heart showed that it was in 
the most extreme agonies of 
fear. 1 had intended to 
kill it in order to fix it in 
the claws of a stuffed owl; 
but happening to spill afew 
drops of water where it was 
tied, it lapped it up with 
such eagerness, and looked 
up in my face with such an 
expression of supplicating 
terror, as perfectly over- 
came me. I immediately 
untied it, and restored it to 
life and liberty. The ago- 
nies of a prisoner at the 
stake, while the fire and 
instruments of torture are 
preparing, could not be 
more severe than the suffer- 
ings of that poor mouse; 
and insignificant as the object was, I felt 
at that moment the sweet sensation that 
mercy leaves on the mind, when she 
triumphs over cruelty.” 

Enthusiasts in science sometimes meet 
with rebuffs from very practical people, 
and Wilson had his share. When he was 
canvassing the States for subscribers for 
his great work on Ornithology, he called 
upon the governor of New York. The 
governor was a matter-of-fact sort of a 
man, with not a particle of poetry in his 
nature, 

*A primrose by the river's brim 


‘k yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


Wilson told the governor the object of his visit, 
and showed him a specimen of the work. 

“What is the price of the book ?” asked the 
governor, looking at a few of the pictures. 

“One hundred dollars.” 

“One hundred dollars! Why, man, I would not 
give a hundred dollars for all the birds you pur- 
pose to describe, even if 1 had them alive.” 

He once solicited a subscription from a certain 
Pennsylvania judge, who lived in a very elegant 
three-story brick building. The judge examined 
the work, and for a make-shift, remarked that 
the work was beyond the reach of the commonal- 


him to encourage it.” 

“You have a fine resi- 
dence here.” 

“Yes.” 

“You had it built your- 
self?” 

“Te.” 

“Few people can afford 
30 expensive a residence.” 

“Well.” 

“Well, you are living in 
a style beyond the reach 
of the commonalty, and 
not in keeping with re- 
publican institutions, and 
which by your own theory 
ought not to be encour- 
aged. You are certainly 
the greater culprit of the 
two.” 

Though the elegant vol- 
umes of “Audubon” have 
somew hat abated the lustre 
of Wilson’s fame, yet he 
will be long remembered. 


—+@r——_ 





For the Companion. 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 
Centre Pieces, 

For many years we had hung our Christ- 
mas greens in the same way. The ever- 
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dow, 


hung in the window. 


precisely the same year after year. 


him, told him that was bad, very bad!—that this | ting them over the fire until the water boiled, and 











then drying them in the sun. 

I selected a shelving piece for the base of a 
bracket (see Fig. 1), and after smoothing off with 
a knife, glued it to the lower part of a piece of 
cigar- box wood twelve inches long and three 
wide. 1 left it over night to dry; then crushed a 
handful of hay into ball-shape and attached it with 
glue above where the fungus was fastened to the 
wood; then dipped the ends of several long ferns 
and grasses in the glue and 
stuck them into the hay, 
close to the board. ‘This 
served as a background, 
then I filled in the front 
with autumn leaves, catkins 
of the alder, seed-vessels of 
several plants, and dried 
grasses. I afterwards at- 
tached several of the “This- 
tle Butterflies” (or “Painted 
Ladies”) and the orange- 
“\and-black “Berenice” so 

lightly to the grasses that 

with the slightest jar they 
would tremble as if swayed 
by a breeze. 
To complete the ornament 
I attached some of the beautiful 
Florida moss to the under side of 
the fungus and allowed it to 
hang naturally and _ loosely. 
This moss, if obtained from the 
florist, is quite expensive, but if 
sought for among the fruit- 
dealers, large quantities can be 
bought for a small sum, as they 
value it only for packing fruit. 
When all was finished I tacked 
a ring to the back of the board 
and hung it between the front 
windows just below some droop- 
ing evergreens. 

I next sought to design some- 
thing to fill the space over the 
piano, and not wishing to dupli- 
cate the fungus, concluded to fill 
ornamentally a fancy basket, and 
went to the florist’s in search of 
one, and some of the white, silky German grass 
known to florists. 

My first thonght was to fasten all material to 
the wall by driving in fine, long pins, but it would 
require so many the wall would be defaced, and I 
decided that the design might be made on white 
tarlatan with material fastened on with needle 
and thread. So I provided myself with a piece 
eighteen inches long and twelve inches wide (See 
Fig. 2). 

As the basket could not be made to lie flatly, I 
cut it in half sections and sewed one to the 
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ty, and not in keeping with the spirit of republi-| stems in the basket and tacked them in several 
can institutions, and that it would not become! places above to the tarlatan. 






green roping was festooned from window to win- 
carried over the doors and wound around 
the gas-fixtures ; the leaves of green laurel and the 
sprays of holly with its bright red berries were 
fastened here and there, and the old-time wreaths 


All this was not without its cheer, but yet there 
was a monotony about the arrangements being 


I wish T had something novel to place over the 


turlatan as seen in illustration. I selected some 
of my longest ferns for a background, placed the 


I then added shorter 
and finer ferns, intermin- 
gled with frown (dead) 
oak leaves and ripe yel- 
low wheat. 

Within both sides of the 
basket I placed the grass, 
and just above fastened 
several sprays of young 
acorns in the cup, and two 
or three cocoons of the 
Cecropia moth which I 
had broken from the 
maples in the fall. When 
the ferns or leaves did 
not come closely together, 
I placed sprays of the 
white immortelles and 
then hung the Florida 
moss from the lower part 
of the basket. 

All completed, I cut 
away the parts of tarla- 
tan not brought into use, 
and fastened the ornament 
with two tacks to the wall. 

Arranging another basket after- 
ward, I left the tarlatan as first cut 
out, and glued a piece of narrow 
black walnut moulding across the 
top and bottom, and hung it like a 
picture. 

These ornaments were really 
“things of beauty,” and if not “a joy 
forever,” are nicely preserved at the 
end of nine months. I blow the dust 
from the leaves occasionally with a 
small bellows, and pin over them tis- 
sue paper on sweeping day. 

In early April I was sitting with my work one 
day, when I heard a crackling, and looking 
towards my basket, saw a moth slowly emerging 


Fie. 
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piano, Lthought, or a new design to hang between 


: from a cocoon. It hung to the outside of its silk- 
the windows or under the favorite painting. The 















































































THURBERS’ 
[Adv, 


For a delicious breakfast try 
SHREDDED OaTs. Healthy and strengthening. 


OLIVE BUTTER, 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE VEGETABLE OIL 


mati al 


Twenty-four beautiful colors of the Diamond Dyes, 











for Silk, Wool, Cotton, Feathers, &c., 10 cents. A child | go, COOKING PURPOSES, is BETTER than LARD, 
can use them with ern, re success. (Ade. FUL car to BUTTER and COST 
—— LESS than either. 
as One Pound a mae Butter me do the 
try tonke Work of Two Pounds of Lard. 


TRY IT, and REALIZE its GREAT RRITS. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
WASHINGTON BUTCHER’S SONS, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 


GUNTHER’S 22 


78 MADISON ST. CHICACO 
1, $2, $3 or $5 for a 
box fens{St,, $2. e800 05: = ight) 


press fcparges 
of the | y bent candy int world. GANDY 
Put n handsome boxes. 


ny ordering meution ou GA ANDY 

















gHMERE BouQy 
» £P Hi Devil’s Lake, 


Wie TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
MOUSE RIVER. 


FREE HOMES! 
9,000,000 ACRES 


of Fertile Government Land in 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
in the Grand Forks Land District. 


Sectional Map and full information sent 
FREE to any address in the world by apply- 
ing for Publication No. 54 to 

H. C. DAVIS, 
Asst. General Passenger Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway. 





COLGATE &Co 


NEW YORK. 





TOILET SOAP. 





Purchasers of this richly scented and pop- 
ular Toilet Soap should be careful to insist 
on having the genuine article, as inferior 
Soaps bearing an outward resemblance are 
sometimes recommended instead. 























FOR 1883 IS AN ELEGANT BOOK OF 150 PAGES, 3 COLORED PLATES and i000 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the CHOICEST FLOWERS, PLANTS and VEGETABLES, and 
DIRECTIONS FOR GROWING. It is handsome enough for the Centre Table or a 
Holiday Present. Send on your Name and Post Office Address, with 10 Cents, and 
I will send you a copy, postage paid. If you afterwards order seeds, deduct the 
10 cts. This is not half its cost. I publish both an English and German edition. 
Paper, Printing, Matter and Illustrations are unequalled. Address 

_ JAMES — VICK, SK, Rochester, mB. &. 








THE GOLDEN RULE TYPE WRITER, $2. 
THE GRAND HOLIDAY PRESENT 






A new invention that places a type-writer within reach 
of every one, su simple that the youngest child who knows 
the alphabet can use it; and so useful that every man, 
woman and child will find in it a daily convenience and 
pleasure. It will do work similar to the most expensive | 
type-writer. 


IT IS FAR AHEAD OF THE BEST TYPE-WRITERS, IN THAT ANY STYLE OR SIZE OF 
TYPE AND ANY COLOR OF INK CAN BE USED. 


TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Every boy who has wished for a printing press will find this to answer oer parpese, It is much easier to take 
-— of. can be carried in a good-sized pocket, and makes a ha t. There is nothing so useful 


table or 
to girls in marking clothes and other domestic purposes, as well as in writing letters. Visiting cards beautifully 
printed with it, in fact anything up to foolscap size. 
TO TEACHERS. 


This invention opens a new field in the educational training of the young. It will be a great help at school and 
one of the best things ever found to teach children to spell. 


TO PARENTS. 


There has nothing been offered for years that will at the same time so amuse and instruct your children. It 
will hold their attention, for an unlimited time, and they are bound to unwittingly teach themselves many lessons 


by its use. 
BUSINESS MEN 


will find it a very convenient thing to have at hand; constant occasion for its use will arise. 


DRAUGHTSMEN AND ENGINEERS 


will find it invaluable in naming and locating sections and points in their drawings, the size of the drawing or map 
making no difference. 


Each Type-Writer includes 3 Sets of Type and 4 Colors of Ink. 


Extra Type or Ink Furnished to Order. 


Price, $2.00, post-paid. Put up in extra good shape and fancy woods, $3.00, post-paid. 
Address all orders to 


GOLDEN RULE TYPE WRITING CO., 25 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW? 


‘ * . 
Pool’s Signal Service Barometer, 
OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COMBINED, 
WILL TELL You! 

It will detect and indicate correctly any change in the weather 12 to 48 hours in ad- 
vance. It will tell what kind of storm is approaching, and from what direction— 
invaluable to navigators. Farmers can plan their work according to its pre- 
dictions. Saves 50 times its cost in a single season. Has an accurate thermom- 
eter attached, which alone is worth the price of the combination. This_ great 

A gw us DICA = “Lee y the most eminent Physicians, Profes- 
sors. an entific men of the day to be the 
The Thermometer and Barometer are put ina BEST IN THE WORLD ! 
nicely finished walnut frame, with silver-plated trimmings, etc.. making it a beautiful 
as well as useful ornament. We will send you a sample one, delivered free to your 

lace, in oy order, on receipt of @1,0r six for - Agents are makin ‘om 
5to selling them. A tria/ will convince you. Ordér at once I sells 
at SIGHT ! Net the thing to sell to farmers, merchants, etc. Invaluable to every 
body. . Pos Stamps taken if in g order, but money preferred. Agents 
wanted. everyw ere, * end for Circular and terms. Address all orders to 
OSWEGO THERMOMETER WORKS, Oswego, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
(Largest establishment of the kind in the world.) 
We refer to the Mayor, Postmaster, County Clerk, and First and Second National 
Write your Post Office, County ane 


Banks, or any business house in Oswe; ego. 
ae plainly, and remit by money order, draft on 
ew York, or registered letter, at ou 


This will make a Beautiful | ar Very Useful Present. 
READ WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY ABOUT IT. 

















en home until the wings were dry, then toward 
evening tried to fly. 

As there were no flowers for it.to snck honey 
from, I filled a toy saucer with a syrup of sugar 
and water, from which it sipped a little several 
|times. I think the heat of the room in which the 


wish brought to mind a large dry-goods box of 
grain, grasses, autumn leaves, etc., that I had 
gathered the summer before in New England, and 
Iconcluded that by using a little ingennity I might 
devise something out of the common order. 

At the bottom of my trunk were several fungi 
taken from the base of a dead oak tree, and I had 
preserved their whiteness and prevented mould- 
ing by placing them in strong salt water and put- 





and died. 


cocoon had been kept hastened the transforma- 
tion, for the moth seemed very weak from the 
first, and at the end of the second day drooped 


T find Pool’s Barometer works as well a that costs fifty dollars. You can rely 
| on it every time. Capt. CHas. B. ROGERS, Ship “Twilight.” San Francisco. 


| Barometer received in good order, and r-ust say that the Suplvecnens gives perfect 
| satisfaction in every respect. It is neatly made and wonderfully cheap at two dollars 
ARSONS, RR ice, Detroit, 


EO. 
|_ Pool’s Barometer has already saved me many times its cost, in Seretetiie the weather 
It is a wonderful curiosity. and works to tion. F.J. ROBERTS N. Milwaukee, Wis. 
ARE OF F WORTHLESS | MITATIONS. None genuine without our 
Trade Mark, and Signature of J. A. 1, on back of instrument, as below: 


GABLE: 
. Bol warn 
rary instrument Warranted Perfect and Reliable. Size, 94 inches sone. 344 wide 


Ifno on receiving the instrument, return it at once and we will refund your 
aueme Please state w! you saw our advertisement. 
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For the Companion, 
A TRUTH. 


HE sat on my knees in the dusk of the even, 

And asked about God. and the Kingdom of Heaven. 

His eyes beamed with rapture, his cheeks were aglow, 

When [ told of our Lord. and His life here below; 

Of the lessons He taught us, the tears that He shed, 

Of the power of His presence to raise from the dead; 

How He stilled the wild turmoil of waves on the sea, 

And walked on the waters of Lake Galilee. 

| told of the promise our Father had given 

That faith in the Saviour would lead us to heaven. 

And so like glad children, raga Be love, 

We should pass from this life to a better above. 

I asked this dear child then, if he could tell why 

The Father in heaven, whose power was so high 

Above all that the richness of thought can conceive, 

Had made him and given him a heart to believe? 

A smile of sweet gladness stole over his face, 

With a confidence full of a heavenly grace, 

In accents as gentle as the winds — by, 

“He made me to love Him,” was his quiet reply. 

I was hushed, ¢ uld I question the child any more? 

Wasn't this sacred truth, wasn’t this Spirit lore? 

From the lips of my boy in his infantile days, 

Our Father in heaven had perfected His praise. ‘ 
8. A. 8. 

—_— —— +e. —--- 


For the Companion. 
HINTS FOR AMATEUR DEBATERS. 
By A. E. Winship. 


Young men coming into active life never so much as 
now needed power to influence other men with speech. 
Talkers were never so abundant, effective speakers 
never so rare. 

Every aspiring man in financial, social, educational 
and religious circles talks, lectures, delivers addresses ; 
but it is rare to find a man who speaks effectively. The 
result is that audiences are thin, unenthusiastic and im- 
patient. 

To talk is one thing, to sway an audience in speech 
is quite another. Every man who aspires to any pub- 
lic influence owes it to himself and to the world that he 
has a thorough preparation for effective speech. 

For the benefit of those who seck such preparation, 
I venture afew rambling suggestions without trench- 
ing upon the ground covered by books of professional 
advice. 

There is a wide-spread conviction that success in 
public speech results from practice. This is both true 
and false. It is replete with suggestive hints regard- 
ing the necessity of unwearied patience in practising 
the art of public speech; but it must not be forgotten 
that practice alone will not eventuate in success. There 
must also be skill in acquiring the material to be used, 
in translating the incidents of daily life and processes 
of nature into illustrations, in selecting themes and op- 
portunities for effective speech, and lastly practice in 
graceful bearing, easy and appropriate gesture and 
command of voice in all its inflection, modulation and 
fervor, 

Practice is only valuable when it gives one such con- 
trol of himself as to make him the master of his thought, 
language, manner, gesture and tone more completely 
when before an audience than when alone, and such 
control of the audience that his words shall hold them 
like magic, as they wave and gleam in the light of his 
electrifying manner. 

To acquire the power to think in the face of an au- 
dience, one wants to speak only when he is full of his 
subject and has a desire to express it. Any young man 
of spirit, well read, keen of thought, with opinions of 
his own, sitting in a place of general discussion, must 
sometimes feel that he has a fact, opinion, or theory 
that he would like to express. 

That is the time for him to speak. But beyond that 
a man wants to prepare himself to have something to 
say if the mood strikes him. A few practical hints may 
not be amiss. When a man knows that he is to be 
present at such a meeting, and knows the subject, let 
him read all he can upon it, reading only those who 
have written exhaustively, ardently, or illustratively ; 
let him think over it carefully and discriminatingly, not 
with a view to what he will say, but simply to learn all 
he can about it. The aim is to fill the mind with the sub- 
ject, and not with whai he wishcs tosay uponit. Once 
fall of the subject, give it the least possible thought for 
a few hours prior to the debate; then the mind will 
be elastic, and what is said will be spoken with fervor. 

A young man will soon gain control of himself upon 
the floor if he speaks never so seldom and says never 80 
little, if he have the assurance that when he has spoken 
he has said something worth saying. 

When a subject is to be prepared for, give it close, 
clear thought before reading a word upon it, for a man’s 
first impressions of a subject are valuable, however 
much he may modify them; read extensively the cream 
of the best authors upon the subject; then give the best 
thoughts to applying what has been learned by the first 
impressions. 

In regard to gaining control of the audience it must 
be borne in mind that there is little difficulty the first 
time because mere curiosity and general sympathetic 
interest will assure it. This fact often ruins a speaker, 
by making him over-confident the second time, thus 
leading to failure. A man should never assume that he 
is to control his audience without the utmost skill. 

One element of Gough’s success is that he always ap- 
preciates how easy it is to lose his audience. An audi- 
ence will always give its unreserved attention to any 
one who is telling something understandingly that they 
didn’t know before. As a permanent investment it is 
worth infinitely more to impart knowledge clearly and 
concisely than it is to tell the most racy stories. 

An audience will give its unreserved attention when 
it is known that there is to be something entirely new 

well told. A man must talk for the sake of his audi- 
ence and not for his own sake. 

The multitude of talkers are failures because they 
have no foundation for permanent success, have never 
acquired intelligent self-control, have not learned to 
hold an audience. These are not gifts, they are acqui- 

sitions. A man must train himself to read widely, 

think keenly, speak only when he has something worth 
saying, and to say it so concisely and clearly that it is 
no serious effort for them to take and keep the fact or 
theory given them. 

A man who speaks too often will fail of the best eelf- 
control, will fail to retain the respect and admiration 
of his audience. So long as an audience wishes a man 
would speak longer or a second time, he is a success; 
the moment they wish he wou!d stop, or would not 
rise, he is a failure. 

A public speaker should not talk about the subject 
upon which he speaks, in private conversation, either 
before or after the debate. - If he do it before, he will 


and will thus rob them of their freshness, or important 
charm; if he do it after the debate, it will throw a 
shadow over the impression made by the address. 





POLITICAL TACT. 
Mr. Pitt was an orator who was gifted not only with 
great powers of eloquence, but who could, by the tones 
of his voice or the turn of a sentence, throw his oppo- 
nent, unless that opponent happened’to be a man of 
unusual strength of mind, into the most ridiculous and 
pitiable position. The following is an illustration: 


In a debate in the House of Commons, a rash mem- 
ber of the name of Morton happened to say, “King, 
lords, and commons, or [looking significantly toward 
Mr. Pitt] as that right honorable member would call 
them, commons, lords and king.”’ 

At these words Mr. Pitt rose from his seat with great 
dignity, as was his wont. 

“I have,” said he, “heard frequently in this House, 
doctrines which have surprised me, but now my blood 
runs cold. I desire the words of the honorable mem- 
ber to be taken down.” 

The clerks of the House took down the words. 
“Bring them to me,” shouted Mr. Pttt, with a voice 
of thunder. By this, Mr. Morton was nearly frightened 
out of his senses. He rose to his feet, and turning to- 
wards the speaker, stammered out, in pitiable trepida- 
tion,— 

“Sir, [am sorry to have given offence to the right 
honorable member or to the House. I meant nothing— 





in a commanding tone, ‘*The moment a man acknowl- 
edges his error he ceases to be guilty. I have a great 
regard for the honorable member, and as an instance of 
that regard, I give him this advice.”’ 

A pause of some moments ensued, during which the 
fall of a pin could have been heard; then with an air of 
imperial authority Mr. Pitt announced,— 

“Whenever that means nothing, I advise 
him to say nothing.” 

Morton sank back—a crushed man. 
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THE WAY STATES GROW. 
Talking one evening with Abraham Lincoln, while 
he was President, said an old friend to the Emancipa- 
tionist, we were estimating the relative influence of 
men from different bections in the councils of the na- 
tion. 


“Kelley, I think the Western man will constantly 
exercise a greater influence in the Houses of Congress.” 
“Why so?” said 1. 

“Well,” said he, “do you know the history of our 
beautiful corn, with ears fourteen inches long, and 
grain of a size that our grandfathers had never seen?” 
“No, I don’t,” said I. 

“Well, it came here in little nubbins about as long as 
your finger, and with tiny seeds, and they were planted 
and grew, and the farmer, during the winter, picked 
out the best ears, and he and his good wife picked off 
again the finer grains and these were planted, and thus 
from year to year the plant grew; but it needed trana- 
planting, and as settlement went West, the best ears and 
the best grains were carried West, and the tide of im- 
migration moved through Pennsylvania and New York 
into Ohio, and thence still further West; still the best 
ears were taken, and the best grains were picked for 
seed, and thus by the time it got as far West as what 
we call the Western States, the ears had come to bea 
foot long and the grains nearly as long as your thumb.” 
This, I know, was somewhat exaggerated. 

“Now,” said he, “that is a good illustration of the 
way States grow.”’ 
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A TREMENDOUS RING. 
There isa story going the rounds, of a countryman 
atacity hotel, who, meddling with the little electric 
kneb in the bedroom to see what it was, rang the bell 
unknowingly and a servant appeared. 


“Why, how do you do?” he said, extending his 
hand to the astonished servant whom he. thought a visi- 
tor. “Sit right down; what can I do for you?” 

“Did you ring?” said the servant. 

. “Ring? Why no. Ring what? There aint no bell 
ere.” 

Then the servant explained the bell-knob and left. 

After he had gone the man thought he would try that 
beil-knob again just for fun. . 

He gave it a pull and just then a tremendous gong 
rang for dinner, and feeling sure he had created an aw- 
ful catastrophe down stairs, he was greatly excited and 
in great alarm bolted through the door and ran out 
into the street, expecting the momentary arrival of the 


police at the hotel. 
———_+@on——_—_——_ 


AN UNEXPECTED SNOW-STORM. 
The first snow-storm of last winter was a surprising 
event to little Belle B. 


A day or two later, her mother, missing the patter of 
her small feet, looked about in search of her. Upon 
entering the closet Mrs. B. stopped in astonish t 
The floor, the lower shelves, the boxes, the cans, the 
jars, had all put on a ghostly whiteness, while in the 
centre stood little Belle, avery snow-sprite, with a wire 
scoop in her hand, sifting the contents of the flour bar- 
rel over everything within her reach. 

“Snow’torm, mamma!’ she exclaimed, gleefully. 
“1’s making snow, I is!”’ 

And sure enough, she had realized a New England 
winter scene, although possibly one a little vexatious 
to “mamma,” who could not help feeling herself the 
chief sufferer from the effects of the ‘‘storm.” 








—>—$_—___—_—__—__ 
FROM A JOKE. 

Persons given to fun-muaking will never learn that a 

joke should have no mischief in it until some one is 

killed by their reckless pleasantry. How many practi- 

cal jokers, who read the following, will give up their 

dangerous habit? 


A well-known farmer residing near Galena, Ill., was 
thrown from a buggy recently, while returning home, 
receiving injuries from the effects of which he died the 
next morning. The accident was the result of a practi- 
cal joke upon the deceased by some unknown person, 
who unsnapped the lines from the bits of his horse and 
hitched them to the harness. The horse ran away while 
going down a steep hill, overturning the buggy and 
throwing his driver out on the road. 


——__ +o —__—_ 
RESOLUTE. 

There are few sights more stimulating than to see a 

person mastering hostile circumstances. An invalid 

widow in Tennessee has for several years taught her 

neighbors that the soul can conquer even chronic inval- 

idism : 


She has not been able to stand or walk for twenty 
years, but some years ago she began to make shoes 
with a set of tools which her husband left her at his 
death. She has persevered, so that now, while sitting 
in bed with her tools beside her, she plies her trade suc- 
cessfully, and has very nearly paid off the mortgage on 
her little farm. 
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Tuts old German proverb is worth practicing: 
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King, lords and lords, and kings | Stery,Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses rape.Un- 

—commons, lords and kings—tria juncta in uno. I derwear, T es, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing oods, 

meant nothing—indeed, I meant nothing.” Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, in- 
“I don’t wish to push the matter any further,” said | £ormation. and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on appl cation. 

Mr. Pitt, i th ili, i cat ehon y hi + th COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Phila. 
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BU LBS And Winter Bloomers Immense stock. 
Cata. free. J. J. SALZER, LaCrosse, Wis. 





FRINGES, CORDS, NOVELTIES, 


" TRIMMINGS FOR 
Curtains, Portieres, Embroideries and Furniture, 
send for I ircular. 


(ustrated Circ: 


McLEAN & GILLER, 1293 Broadway, N. Y. 
ACME CLUB SKATE. 








Selffastening, requires no 
Plates, Straps or Kev, 
Price per pair, $5.00 
Nickle plated, $600, by 
mail, 25 cents extra, Send for catalogue of skates, Tricks, 
Novelties, Muical Inetraments, and Sporting Goods. 


R. SIMPSON. 96 Fulton St., N. Y. 


NEW DEPARTURE! 

We want good agents in every county to canvass for 
our elegant styles of foreign and domestic stationery. 
Upon the receipt of l0c. (actual cost to us). we will send 
ot = of erent writing 

rs, envelopes, etc, with prices to the consumer 
printed on each sheet. Liveral terms to agents. Large 
elegantly bound book of samples sent for $2.00, This isa 
new departure. Address SPAULDING, GILMAN 
& CO., 33 Federal Street, Boston, ‘Mass. 


DRY.GOODS 


Y MAIL! 
Over three-quarters of a Million in 
ock. All bought for cash, and sold at 
lowest 7 rices. Dress Goods, Silks, 
r mmings, Hosiery,Uphol- 
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_ “The Best Practical Art Magazine” 


Is the Art Amateur, which gives, monthly, at least 30 
large pages of designs and instructions, illustrations and 
information, relating to decorative and pictorial art. 
Invaluable for China Painting, Home Decoration and 
Furnishing, Art Needlework, Amateurs in Oils and 
ater Colors, Art in Dress, Etchers and Wood Carvers, 
Decorative Designers. Lovers of Ceramics and Bric-a- 
brac, Picture Buyers, Art'Teachers and Art Students. 
South Kensington Needlework Designs a specialty, 
also ney re for Etching with Whiting’s Inks, 
Price, $4.00a year; 35 cents a number. Specimen cop: 

sent for twenty cents, if this advertisement ts mentioned. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 





TO COUNTRY BOYS. 








We are sending clothes to men and boys all over this 
country. Wherever there is a Post Office goods can be 
got through the mails, and the small expense added to 
our New York prices enables a large saving in the 
expense of wearing apparel. Whatever boys wear, — 
clothes, under-clothes, hats or shoes,—we keep, and 
our Fall book telling how and what to order is mailed 
free to whoever writes for it. 





ROGERS, PEET & Co., 
Men's and Boys’ Outfitters, 
569 to 575 BROADWAY, New York. 
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+FOR SALE+ 

| EVERYWHERE. | 
STATEN ISLAND 

FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHWVENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
BRANCH (1199 BROADWAY, near goth St.. New York. 
279 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 

OFFICES 47 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

(110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without a. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. 
Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances,and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results. and unusually prompt return of goods. 
Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 
Correspondence invited. 

ARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
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ACHINE CO. 
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SOUNION SQUARENLY. CHICAGO. ILL. 
ORANGE MASS. OR ATLANTA GA. 





| WHERE TO BUY GOODS. | 


AT THE CO-OPERATIVE DRESS 
ASSOCIATION (LIMITED), IN NEW 
SHOPPING YORK, THE AUTUMN AND WIN- 

TER STOCKS ARE 

MADE SELECTED, CHEAP, AND OF THE 

EASY. BEST QUALITY. IF YOU LIVE FAR 
FROM THE CITY, ORDER BY LET- 
TER AT NEW YORK PRICES. THE 
ASSORTMENT 18 SO COMPREHEN- 
SIVE AND VARIED THAT SATIS- 
FACTION CAN BE GUARANTEED. 
INDUCE- PRICES AS LOW AS THE LOW. 


EST. GARMENTS OF ALL DESCRIP. 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS, MILLINERY, 
A LARGE DRY GOODS STORE IS 


NS :— PIEC GOODS, 
FOR 
LADIES’ SUITS, CHILDREN’S AND 
FORWARDED TO ANY PART OF 
COUNTRY. 
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TIONS :— SILKS, PIECE 
SHOES, UMBRELLAS, CHILDRE 
GOODS, FLANNELS, FANCY GOODS, 
LIVING |BOXS CLOTHING. GLASS AND 
CHINA WARE,—IN FACT EVERY- 
IN |THING THAT MAY BE FOUND IN 
‘THE UNITED STATES. 
SEND FOR THE NEW ILLUSTRA. 
TED CATALOGUE. 

















CO-OPERATIVE 
DRESS ASSOCIATION, . 


(Limited,] | 


31 and 33 West 23d Street, New York. | 











DIAMOND 
DYES. 


The Best Dyes Ever Made. 


DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, 
STOCKINGS, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEATH 
ERS, or any fabric or fancy article, ——— perfectly 
colored to any shade. Black, Brown, Green, Blue, 
Scarlet, Cardinal Red, Navy Biue, Seal Brown, 
Olive Green, and 20 other best colors, warranted Fast 
and Durable. Each will color one to four lbs. 
of goods. If you have never used Dyes, try these once. 
You will be delighted. Sold by druggists, or send us 10 
cents and any color wan’ sent postpaid. colored 
samples and a set of fancy cards sent for a 3-cent stamp. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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Medina’s 
Czarina 
Switch. 






MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 
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4 ets. Orchestra Parts, %5 cts., extra. 








inevitably hint at things of which he afterwards speaks 


“Honor the old, instruct the young, consult the wise, 
and bear with the foolish.” 


Suitable for all ages, Warranted to with- 
stand damp Price $5.00 and upward. 
The new Carina Switch, six stems, $5, $8, 
$10, $12 and $15. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress Wigs 
from $10 up. Every seasonable novelty in 
Human Hair, On receipt of sample shade, 
will forward goods by mail to any part of 
the U. 8., for approval, before t ce ts 
paid. Until Jan. 1, 1883, I will give 
a special discount of 25 Tr cent. 
on all goods ex n 1.00 in 
amount. Send for circular to 





For Piano or Organ, 
J. W. PEPPER, Pub’r, 8th & Looust Sts. Philad’a., Pe. 





JOHN MEDINA, 
426 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 


DEC. 7, 1882, 

















DIVINE WATCH-CARE. 


Careless seems the great Avenger; 
History’s pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness 

wixt old systems and the Word. 


Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne— 
Yet the scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the ——. 
Keeping watch above His ow 
JAMES RUSSE Li LOWELL. 
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For the Companion. 


MUSCLE-BEATING. 

In Riga, Russia, there is agymnasium at which many 
diseases are cured by beating the surface of the body 
with the hands, or instruments called ‘‘muscle-beaters.”’ 

These instruments consist of three elastic tubes fas- 
tened together at the handle; the circumference of each 
tube is about that of a finger, its length, as also the 
thickness of the material of which it is made, varies 
according to the different purposes for which it is made. 

Dr. Klemm, the manager of this institution, holds 
that, as so much refuse matter is constantly thrown off 
through the skin, itis of the utmost importance that 
this organ should be kept in the best possible condi- 
tion, and that the best method of doing this and pro- 
moting nerve-currents and blood circulation, is muscle- 
beating. 

He further holds that the advantage of this manipula- 
tion over all others, is that it makes the texture of the 
skin softer and more elastic, and that its action spreads 
deeper and not only promotes nutrition of muscle, but 
also the activity of the blood-vessels of the bones. 

It is especially beneficial in cases of rheumatism and 
all chronic diseases resulting from an impaired circula- 
tion of the blood. 

If the surface of the body is cold at any point, it is 
an indication of an obstructed circulation, and by slap- 
ping with the hands or beaters, till the parts are warm, 
the equilibrium of the circulation is restored, and seri- 
ous consequences to health are often avoided. 

It isa very old custom to treat the di of the 








“Well, yes, “John,” replied Mr. Lincoln, shaking 
“The papers say I’m 


hands with John very cordially. 

elected ; but it seems odd I should be when you op- 

posed me.’ 
“Well, 


fession, “I’m glad ye got it, after all. 
tle pace I’ve had wid Biddy for votin’ forninst ye; an’ 
if ye’d bin bate, she’d ha’ driv’ me from the- -shanty, as 
shire’s the worrold!”” 


“Give my compliments to Biddy, John, and tell her 


I’ think seriously of women-auffrage,” ‘said in- 


coln, with a smile, as he passed on to his office. —Fe. 


chan: ge. 
———_+o- 


A SHARP DEAN. 


Dean Bergon, of England, who has severely criti- 
cised the work of the New Testament revisers, said 
sharp things lately from the pulpit of the Cambridge 


University : 


“For my part, I am quite content to seek my ances 
tors in the garden of Eden; Ict others, if they choose 
look for theirs in the garden called Zoological.” 
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‘“‘Wuicu of Shakespeare’s plays do 
O’Flannigan?” “Weil, I liks the Irish ones best.’ 
‘And which may those be, Mr. O’ Flannigan?” 
you #0 ignorant, my son? Why, 
O’Lanus, Mike Beth, Kate Harine and Pat Ruchio.”’ 


A LITTLE city boy, who was visiting in the country 


Misther Lincoln,” said John, dropping his 
voice lest some brother- Democrat should hear the con- 
It’s moighty lit. 


—_ like, Mr. 


“Are 
O’Thello, Corry 





WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
BouS of 106 Patterns for Worsted Work, etc. 
3, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, 
Stork, etens Elephant, Deer, Comic Desig gus, 8 Alpha- 
bets. ete., for 2c. 4 Tidy Patterns, 10 cts. All for 30 cts. 
Send 3c. Stam ups. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


TAMBOURINE FOR PARLOR - ORNAMENT. 


We will send a Tambourine to any address on receipt 
of 15 cents in Postage Stamps, to cover expense of box 
an a * Be “WH to ‘8 iTTrens c = Post 

ce ress. 
19 lace, New York. 


A BARCAIN. 


A rare bargain is here offered. <A val- 
uable cabinet organ costing $385.00 is 
offered for sale by one of our subscribers. 
The organ is new and is warranted by us. 
If you wish to secure this bargain, write 
for particularssoon. Enclose stamp fora 
reply. Address PERRY MASON & CoO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 
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and watching a woman who had just been churning 
take the butter from the churn, asked, ‘*What is that?” 
“Why, it’s butter, Jimmie.” “Butter! he exclaimed, 
re a surprised manuer; ‘“‘what did you put itin the milk 
‘or? 
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AYWARD,Gen'/ Agent, 
“i Broadway N.Y.City. 


“I pon’? believe in this learning German, 8 








said a Michi: 


French, or any other foreign language,” 
“Why, I lived among a lot o 


gan man the other day. 


Germans, and got along with them just as well as if I 


had known their language; but I didn’t—not a word o 
it.” “How did you contrive it?” “Why, you see. 
they understood mine.” 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 
For Children as well as Adults. 
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“Rough on Rats’ Clears out rats, mice, flies, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. lic. [Adv, 








Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DIF- 
FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 
FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 








LARGE Fancy Advertising Carus, all differ 


100ent for 10-3c. stamps. CARD WOkkKs, Montpelier, Vt. 





BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 


t@ Children derive great benefit from its 
soothing properties when suffering with Croup 








T PAYS to sell our Rubber Stamps and other Goods. 
F.CO.Detroit,Mich. 


Circulars free. The G.A.HARPER M 


and Whoopin Cough. Sold by all druggists. 
Cc. NX RITT ENTON, Proprietor, Ne w York. 
Pike’s Ve cameaie Drops cure in one minute. 





TAMPS! 100 Genuine Foreign Stamps, all different, 
N. ¥. 


only 18c. Imperial Stamp Co., East 140th St., 











Taught by Mail. J L. ROSENBERGER 
Chicago niversity, Chicago, Iil., 
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» WEHMAN, 3 Chatham St., New Yor 
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Has ELAS STIG "TR from uss oth- 
ers, is cup shape, with Self-Ad- 

justing Ball in centre, adapts it- 
self to all positions of the body, 





LASS EYES for Taxidermists. A. L. ELLIs & 
Co., Paw tucket, R. 1. Price List sent on application. 


ORGA ETTS.—Half price. 





Send for Catalogue. 


MECHANICAL ORGAN Co., Chelsea, Mass. 






while the Ball in the cup press- 
ck — 
as a person 
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Finger. With light pressure 
the Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain, It iseasy. durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 








human body by mechanical means. The most ancient 
peoples, the Egyptians and Indians, had in use many 
different manipulations and exercises of the body for 
the purpose of aiding the curative tendencies of nature. 
Dr. Karell, physician to His Imperial Majesty, the Em- 
peror of Russia, says he agrees completely with the 
principles laid down in a work on this subject, and that 
they are based on the natural sciences. B. M. P. 
TO THE POINT. 

There is a story of a single chapter which we find in 
an exchange that plainly illustrates each one’s respon- 
sibility in the temperance cause. 


A wealthy man in 8t. Louis was asked to aid in a 
series of temperance meetings, but he scornfully re- 
fused. After being further pressed, he said,— 

“Gentlemen, it ia not my business.” 

A few days after, his wife and two daughters were 
coming home in the lightning express. In his grand 
carriage, with two liveried attendants, he rode to the 
depot, thinking of his splendid business and planning 
for the morrow. Hark! Did some one say ‘Acci- 
dent”? There are many ruilroads centering in St. 
Louis. If there has been an accident it is not likely it 
happened on the —— and Mississippi railroad. Yet it 
troubles him. “It is his business” now. The horses 
are stopped on the instant, and upon inquiry he finds 
it has occurred twenty-five miles distant, on the —— 
and Mississippi. He telegraphs to the superintendent: 

“TI will give you five hundred dollars for an extra en- 
gine.” 

The answer flashed back, ‘‘No.” 

“1 will give you one thousand dollars for an engine.” 

“A train with surgeons and nurses have already gone 
forward, and we have no other.” 

With white face and anxious brow, the man paced 
the station to and fro. Itisa his business now. In 
half an hour, perhaps, which seemed to him half a cen- 
tury, the train arrived. He hurried toward it, and in 
the tender found the mangled and lifeless remains of 
his wife and one of his daughters. Inthe car following 
lay his other daughter, with her dainty ribs crushed in 
and her precious life vozing slowly away. 

A quart of whiskey, which was drank fifty miles away 
by a railroad employe, was the cause of the catastrophe. 

Who dares say of this tremendous question, “It is 
not my business”? 

———~oo—___—_——- 
“PULL THE STRING UP HIGH.” 

A good woman, searching out the children of want one 
cold day last winter, tried to open a door in the third 
story of a wretched house, when she heard a little voice 
say, “Pull the string up high! Pull the string up 
high.” She looked up and saw a string, which, on be- 
ing pulled, lifted a latch; and she opened the door 
upon the two little half-clothed children, all alone. 
Very cold and pitiful they looked. 


“Do you take care of yourselves, little ones?” asked 
the good woman. 

“Yes, and God takes care of us,” said the oldest. 

“Are you not very cold? No fire on a day like this!” 

“Oh, when we are very cold, we creep under the 
quilt, and [ put my arms around Tommy and Tommy 
puts his arms around me, and we say, ‘Now I lay me,’ 
then we get warm,” said the little girl. 

“What have you to eat, pray?” 

“When granny comes home sometimes she fetches us 
something. Granny says God has got enough; Granny 
calls us God’s sparrows and we say ‘Our Father’ and 
‘daily bread’ every day.’ 

‘Tears came into the good woman’s eyes. She had a 
trusting spirit herself; but these two little “sparrows,” 
perched in that cold upper chamber, taught her a les- 
son of faith and trust in a higher power and care which 
she will never forget. 








OLD ABE AND THE IRISHMAN. 
There lived in Springfield, in 1860, and probably lives 
there still, an Irish day-laborer named John M’Carty, 
an intense Democrat. Some time after the Presidential 
election, Mr. Lincoln was walking along the public 
square, and John was shovelling out the gutter. 
As the President-elect approached, M’Carty rested 


on his shovel, and holding out his hand, said, biuntly em 
“An’ soyer elected Presidint, are ye? Faith, an’ it 
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Pearl 





Can make money selling out Pesnity Med- 
STANDARD 
treet, New York, 


S.M.SPENCER 
112 Wash’n St 
Boston, Mass, 


TREASURY OF SONG 





Chicago. School of ‘Speech, 64 
N. Ada St., Chicago, Tl.” For par- 


STAMMERING | 2 


ticulars: ipply toS.S HURLBUT. Successfully Treated 


& choice gems.”"—W.H. Doane. * Tire book is superb.” "— 
= gems.”—F. L. 
Peltz, D.D. Itisa grand chance to 





ce For the HOME CIRCLE. A rich volume of 300 
% best loved Gem ong. No Conger ! Sale 
a” incent, D. D. 

the great basso. “Full of genuine 
= coin mone 
=z HUB ROS., either at oe _ 


“ J.H. “ Deserving of great praise.”— 
ws price.”"—G. A. 
For Particulars and Terms, address, 


EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ill. | of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. 


AWS, DESIGNS, WOOD TOOLS |= 
llustrated List mitiled free 
D.GoopNow,176Wash.St.Boston 


JIG ae ee et 


8 0 
= isimmense! Eminent critics say ‘eplete with | 
= M. W. Whitney, 
Re bbins, D D. “ Worth five times its 
BARDB 
ton, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, or Kansas C 





PORTRAITS in India Ink and Water Colors en- 


larged from all kinds of small pic- 
tures. Send for our Special Price List to Agents. 
AUBURN ART CLUB, 123 Genesee St., Auburn, ‘NN. Y. 
Circulars and testimonials sent free. 
MORE, 
Splendid, Patriotic Romances. Sold at all news _ 
6 cent ts. __ EARNS & CO., Publishers, New Yor 


DEAF ’ PEOPLE 1 HEAR b} ‘the use se of 
Oo 
Glenn Building, Cincinnati, o. 








Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
PICTORIAL WAR RECORD—WEEKLY. 
Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped in colors on Burlap. 


Permanent business for agents. Catalogue for stamp. E. 
Frost & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this paper. 


Hires’ Improved Root Beer 
Package 25 cts. Makes5 gallons of adelicions, strength- 
cates and wholesome Drink. Sold by druggists, or sent 
to aRLea e on receipt of 25 cts. Address 

CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


West 28th St.. New York, and receive 


FR EE an elegant set of iraported cards, togeth- 


er with our new illustrated book and card price list. 











—8end your address, with two 3-cent 
stamps, to CHAS. FARRELL, 152 





(\HRISTMAS CARDS! 2% small, 25c.: 10 larger, 
2c.; packet of 20, includin [ fringed, $1; 25 very 
fine, $2; plendid card album, $1; 100 adv. cards, 50c. ; 100 


fine embossed pictures, 25c.; pF autograph album, ‘be. 
00 Cocalogea ta 2c. Stamps. Circulars free. 
GEO. H. RICHMOND, Northfield, Vt. 








Sceivmctive Holiday Gifts. Address 
remit Oe eet i- 


=| ~ =" iptive circular 
1, $2; Electro 
ioe. y  Mediical pattery » & 
Coiland Vacuum Tube, $6; (each includes 
battery.) CURT W. MEYER, 
11 Dey Street, New York. 


100 Transfer Pictures, 10c.; a8 
Kinas Morn, 10c.; 2 Birthday 





100 § Scrap Pictures. We.3 

Xmas Cards, Le 2 
Cards, l0c.; 12 ccoanie a Mottoes, 10c.s 5 Chromos, 6x8, 
10c.; 3 Oil Chromos, 9x12, l0c.; 3 Engravings, 9x12, 10c; 
4 Panel Pictures, 10c.; all for Tbe. postpaid, J. W. Friz- 
ZELL, Baltimore, Md. 





HROMO CARDS No two alike, embracing Gold, 
Silver and different bright colored tints, with designs 
of Flowers, Birds, lentoes pes, pe, 
paid, 30 cts. ane Y 


Price by mail, post- 
RD CO, 
104 Fulton Street, New York. 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a com- 
= pen needed. Superior for 

ecorative work on linen. Rec’d 
Centennial MEDAL +) Diploma. Sold everywhere. 


- WASTE SILK. 


Waste Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, all black 
or assorted colors, 30c. per oz.; Waste Embroidery 
Silk, assorted colors, per oz. A liberal discount to 
those who buy to sell oy Addres 
TH preys. Dé ARMSTRONG co., 
roadway, New York. 


“.G A M Sent by mail on 


_ of $1.00 
pth PUBLIsHtINneG Co..Hartford, Ct or hy + ell mi 


NTED.—A WOMAN of character in very 

county in the U. -.to take orders for “Perils of 
American Women,” by Dr. Austin, with a recommenda- 
tory letter by Mrs. Mary A. L. ivermore. Sold only by 
subscription: exclusive territory given. For circular 
containing fac-simile of Mrs. Livermore's letter, ad- 
dress Subscription Department of LEE & SHEPARD, 
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sre our sco for circular 
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‘wasn’t by my vote, at all, at all!” 





47 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. Mention this paper. 





ASTORIA 





Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Oye agama 
‘Pleasant, Harmless, a: 
HWonderhile F fficacious.”” 


IMPORTED SILK HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Immense Reduction in Prices. 


We have just re- 
ceived one thous- 
and dozen fine im- 
ported silk hand- 
kerchiefs which we 
offer at prices that 
will astonish our 
patrons. The cen- 
tres of these beau- 
tiful handkerchiefs 
are composed of 
narrow stripes, 
around which are 
wide borders bro- 
caded in harmon- 
izing colors. We 
have selected the 
prettiest and most 
fashionable shades 
of color, and now 
that silk handker- 
chiets are so fash- 
ionable, ladies and misses will find this an opportunity 
seldom offered to secure usefal and beautiful goods at 
unusually low prices. Ladies can wear them at the belt, 
or in the side pocket, with one gorner exposed, produc- 
ing a very pretty effect. They are also quite recherché 
for young gentlemen. They make very appropriate 
Christmas or Birthday Presents, and almost any one 
would value them (judging trom their appearance) at 
frum 50 cents to 75 cents each. Price only 24 cents 
or eight 3-cent stamps. 3 handkerchiefs, assort- 
ed colors, 60 cents. 1 dozen, $2—by mail, post- 
paid. Postage stamps accepted same as cash. Address 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 
87 Warren Street, New York. 


ENOCH MORGANS SOURS 
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EXTRACTS 


Pure and Unadulterated Flavors, 


we have fitted up a complete LABORATORY, placed it in 
charge of an expert chemist, and propose to furnish the 
consumer with an assortment of FLAVORS and EX- 
TRACTS which cannot be excelled tor Purity, Deli- 
cacy and Strength. 

If you cannot procure Thurbers’ Extracts of your 
Grocer, send us a Postal Card and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 








We will send free on applica- 
tion the celebrated 


THURBER RECIPE, 


Which, tried with any pure ar- 
ticle, never fails to produce 


The Most Delicious and Satisfactory Coffee. 


And will furnish the address of a dealer who will supply 
the famous Thurber Roasted Coffee No. m 





The THURBER_REC- CO F E E c 
ery time. Write us. 


andrich) or No 34 (strong and pungent), Perfection 
IPE, with good Coffee, 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


Blends, in pound packages, (not ground.) 
insures satisfaction ev- 
NEW YORK. 








SOZODONT! 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
Every ingredient is 
well known to have a beneficial effect on the 


TEETH AND GUMS. 


BREATH, caused by CATARREL BAD TEETH. ete. 

Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, 

BOYS AND GIRLS, WHY 
IN THE NAME OF SUF- 
FERING HUMANITY, 
DON’T YOU ASK SHOE- 
DEALERS WHAT THIS 
MEANS ? 














—o cut represents our new “Patent Handle” 
Knife and Fork. Blade and handle are plated by a new 
— with ap pp which we warrant to wear as 

ong and to look as well after three mouths’ use as the 
best silver-plate. 
Don't waste time and strength scouring steel knives 
when you can get plated goods for less money. 
Read the following: 
UFFALO MEADOWS, NEV., April 11, 1882. 
“TI received the knives, and was well pleased with 
them. L enclose $6.00, for which send me by mail two 
dozen more knives and forks.” 
Murs. WILLIAM COPPERSMITH. 
PRESCOTT, WiIs., June 2, 1882. 
“The knives and forks were received in duc time, and 
give good Satisfaction. We find them just as repre- 
Sented.” A. STIRRUT. 
DANVILLE, ILL.. May 30, 1882. 
“We are much pleased with the knives and forks sent 
us 20th of Feb. last. Please let me know what other 
articles, you make that are as good and useful in a 
family.” R. T. LEVERICH. 
We will send one doz. Knives and one doz. Forks to 
any part of the U.8., by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $5.00 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H., Sole Manufacturers. 











Hand Sapolio, for every-day use, is the | 
Best and Cheapest Toilet and Bath Soap in the | 
Removes stains of all kinds, and leaves 
the skin white and soft. Prevents chapping of | | iteees. Dem 


PEARLINE 


re BEST THING KNOWN For 
WASHING «> BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 


AMAZ- 
No 


SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. bea 









save PO LISH 


of Polish, img Labor, Clean- 
rability and Cheapness,Uneaualled 


| MO BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass- 








